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PLAN AND PROSPECTS. 


An Institution that is of yesterday in point 


of existence cannot furnish many facts for his- 
The writer of the present ar- | 
ticle has no antiquity from whose hoary chron- | 


torical detail. 


icles to gather interest, wherewithal to invest; 
his theme—no materials, long hid in the bosom 
of the past, to bring forth—no old mutilated 
record to scan, seeking to combine its frag- 
The 


project is novel ; it stands out on the map of 


ments into a regular continuous story. 


the world’s history alone—isclated—a magni- | 
ficeat example of public spirit and Catholic | 
feeling —of devotion to Literature, and of zeal) 
for Femaie Education. 
anee for the characteristic difference of the | 
male and female mind, it is nevertheless true 
that the recognition of this fact cannot justify 
the supposition of incapacity on the part of | 
the latter, nor legitamatize the legislative pol. | 
icy universally adopted, botlr in heathe 
civilized lands. 
the education of sons, while daughters are over- 
looked or forgotten, as a distinct and promi- | 
nent portion of the population of the country | 
in every governmental arrangement for litera- | 

ry purposes. This circumstanee—W oman’s 
varied relations, her influence, her capabilities, | r 


en and 
Universities are endowed for 


her power to mould character conkiflered-— | 


the Female intellect, so characteristic of the 
olden time, the dark ages, has been transmit- 
ted, and even now remains {though modified 


,and relieved somewhat of its grossness) to 


designate the identity of the moderns with their 
benighted ancestors. The line of succession 
is unbroken and wide, without a ramification 
to relieve its monotony. As if nature had 
stamped the brand of inferiority upon her 
brow—woman has been denied the means of 
redemption. Ignorance—prejudice—pervert- 
ed judgment—-a tenacious fondness for éstab- 


Jisued usage, have forged anew the chains 
Making due allow. |; 


which time and Civilization had élse worn 
away. No government has ever yet made 


separate specific enlarged appropriations for 
‘the instruction of Females—an integral part 


of community well nigh equal in number to 
the favorites of legislative bounty—in view of 
intellectual endowments, fully as much enti. 
tled to protection and encouragement, and far 
more so, in regard to influenee on moral char. 
acter and conduct. This subject has been 
permitted te sleep amid the rubbish of worn 
jout principles, collected in the’ lapse of revolu- 
‘tions and of time: nor has the'light of a can. 

did unbiassed investigation ever revealed its 
magnitude. ‘The inertness df the public (now 





constitutes # fact not to be accounted for but | but partially dissipated) and the indifference of 
by reference to the barbarous prejudices that | legislatures, (never yet shaken) have accumu. 
have clung to the human mind in defiance of} lated a weighty debt, an arrearage enormous in 
the improvements which progressive civiliza-| amount, and the uncancelled obligations of the 
tion have brought along with it, It is a sin-|/ past are Pfessing heavily upoa the present. 
gular truth that, although government has un- | The spoliations of centuries upon the natural 
dergone a thousand ¢hanges in the onward |/and political rights of woman must be redress. 
march of society, though errors have been cor- | ed by the present generation, or posterity may 
rected as experience has developed them—_ write upon our tombstones the reproach that 
laws been subjected to various amendments— | is justly due to a selfishness that seeks its own, 
weak points been streagthened—uatenable| with e eager hand, and yet with hardened heart, 
principles abandoned—the intricate been sim-| usurps, and withholds the claims of another, 

plified, and wise maxims once, but dimly seen— As to the mooted question of the equality of 
half understood, been brought into strong light, the male and female mind, we feel no solici- 


and clear compreheusion, yet the neglect of ,tude—we break no lance in thigjgontroversy. 
y se , 
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It is an unimportant inquiry, the resolution of'| mand, in both respeets, has been great, urgent 


which is not material to the true interests of || 
either sex. Girls can learn, and they deserve 

to be taught. Adopt enlighted plans of in-. 
struction—grant sufficient time—afford the 
necesrary facilities, and though there will be | 
no struggle for supremacy, there will be ad- 

vancement corresponding in grade, and equiv. 
alent in effect, to any thing ever realized from 

the most generous arrangement for the Lords | 
of Creation. | 

It is with society as with individuals, that} 
what would of itself be convenient, and in| 
respect of suitableness, would greatly enlarge’ 
the sphere of personal comfort, and contribute | 
largely to utility, may yet be dispensed with, | 
until the absence of it, as something important, | 
shall cease to be marked. But oftentimes in. 
the progress of events—the unfolding revolu. | 
tions of time—the developement of wants for 
which there is no existing adequate supply—| 
that which would at any period have been use- 
ful, becomes necessary, indispensable. With- | 
out it there may be motion, but there can be 
no progress—advancement is put under stern 
arrest. Within the bounds and barriers of old 
customs-—time-worn principles and plans, en- 
terprise may expend its strength, but no 
achievement will crown the toil. The prac- 
tical operation of this truth has been sadly de- 
monstrated on the subject of Female Educa- 
tion. Shut up in narrow lines—straightened 
by antiquated prejudices, pupils have been dri- 
ven along to the established goal, and taught 
to believe that that was the end of attainment. 
‘The absurd notion has been adopted with the 
credulous simplicity of children, who believe 
that the sky aod the earth meet together at the 
horizon. The sensible appearance in the lat- 
ter might mislead the unreflecting minor, but 
that the folly of the first (having no plausibili- 
ty to redeem it from ridicule) should have 
been embraced—believed—acted upon—is one 
of those remarkable obliquities of judgment 
that laugh to scorn the laws of ordinary in- 
vestigation. 

Schools have been multiplied, but they are 
all located upon the same level. Increase and 
not elevation has been the aim. Although 
much has been done, it has been rather in the 


and augmenting ; and im the one case the ac- 
tion of society has corresponded with the want 
and the obligation—in the other the only es- 


\say (among us) has been the Institution, the 


history of which is here appended. 

In the summer of 1835, a few friends ori- 
ginated the idea of advancing the cause of 
Education and Literature, at the South, by the 
establishment of a Female College. The sug- 
gestion was novel—bold—a perfect marvel. 
From some the greeting of its announcement 
was a sneer, and the response to its advocates 
asarcasm. ‘The paternity of a proposition is 
with many the only circumstance that gives it 
solidity and value; yet the majority of man- 
kind, when freed from blinding prejudices, 
think correctly on most practical subjects, and 
recognise and acknowledge the truth, when 
fairly presented. When the plan was some- 
what matured in the minds of its original pro- 
jectors, a public meeting was called in the City 
of Macon, and the citizens were addressed 
upon the subject, and a resolution was passed 
proposing to raise $20,000 within the corpo- 
ration, for carrying out the noble design. The 
early friends of the enterprise desiring to en- 
list in its behalf as large a share of public sym- 
pathy as possible—to obtain all the securities 
against failure that the nature of the underta- 
king allowed—resolved, in their best judg- 
ment, to submit the whole plan to the patron- 
age and guardianship of the Georgia Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The Conference accepted the offer, appointed 
Trustees, in compliance with the plan present- 
ed, and appointed the Reverend Elijah Sin- 
clair an Agent, to travel throughout the State, 
recommend the enterprise, and solicit sub- 
scriptions. This appointment was judicious, 
Mr. Sinclair was among the first who adopt- 
ed, (if not the very man who originated the 
whole scheme,) and devoted himself to the 
work with a zeal praiseworthy and untiring. 
If the Institution succeeds, he deserves to be 
ranked among public benefactors ; and even 
if it fails, he is entitled to the distinction usually 
awarded to those who, with enlarged views and 
self-sacrificing zeal, seek to promote the best 
interests of the human race. 








way of exf@fsion than exaltation, The de- 





A theory, wise and sound in itself, if it proves 
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impracticable, not from inherent defect, but 
from the apathy, ineredulity or opposition of 
those for whose benefit it was designed, brands 
the author as a Speculatist, while an accident- 
al suggestion of the wisdom and far-reaching 
value of which the originator had no distinct 
conception, When once it is appropriated, and 
begins to dispense its blessings, fails not, when 
traced back, to lift the name of the imbecile 
original to the elevation of a “ landmark on the 
coasts of Fame.” Much scepticism prevail- 
ed in the heginning as to the practicability of 
raising funds to establish the College, or of its 
accomplishing any great results in the ad- 
vancement of education, if once erected and 
organized. The Building is up, the Faculty 
elected and in their place, and for twelve 
months, the experiment (as to all educational 
purposes) has been going on under most pro- 
mising auspices. ‘““he demonstration is yet 
in the future. In the mean time, we insist 
that the meed of praise, of high commenda- 
tion, is due to Mr. Sinclair and his 20-adjutors* 
(to say the least) for the apparent wisdom and 
real benevolence of the project. Honor to 
the public-spirited citizens who imagined and 
carved out the device. Same to the coun- 
try, if it declines to stamp upon the mental 
character of its daughters, the image and su- 
perscription. 


During the session of the Legislature of 


1836, the Charter of the Institution was grant- 
ed; and on the passage of the Charter of the 
Ocmulgee Bank, in compliance with the pro- 
position of the petitioners, a bonus of $25,000 


—_—— a do <——_ 


‘tracted for the erection of the building. This 
ficulty remedied, however, the work pro- 
g ressé d steadi y to ts accom lishment. 

The College is located on a commanding 
eminence, midway between the business por- 
tion of the City of Macon and the Village of 
Vineville. Four acres are enclosed with a 
neat and handsome fence. The edificeis 160 
feet long by 60 wide, rising 4 stories high in the 
centre, with wings three stories high; the roof 
is flat and covered with tin, and is surmount- 
ed with a parapet. The front view is relieved 
from the monotony of a plain surface of brick 
by a recess of several feet, over which the roof 
projects, supported by massive pillars, There 
are 56 rooms in the building. A portion of 
the basement is occupied by the Steward’s fa. 
mily, and by some other Officers of the Insti- 
tution: the remainder is appropriated as Re- 
citation Rooms. The Chapel is on the second 


|| floor, and is 40 feet wide, extending in length 


across the whule breadth of the building. The 
Dining Room is on the same floor, and is large 
and spacious; well adapted for its purpose. 
In this story are 7 other rooms besides those 
just mentioned—one occupied as a Library, 
\another for Instruction in Music, and the rest 
are appropriated to the President’s family. 
'\ The rooms in the third and fourth stories are 
set apart exclusively for the young ladies who 
board in the building. The rooms used as 
\sleeping apartments are generally 18 feet 
squa re, with large windows, ceiling high pitch, 
'so as to allow a full and healthful volume of 
‘air. Under the present arrangement there are 


was secured to the College. The success of four young ladies ina room. The furniture 


the Agent contributed to strengthen the con- 
fidence and cheer the hearts of those who look. 


'|is provided by the occupants. The building 
‘\can accommodate, with comfort, one huadred 


ed to the completion of the design with desire ] boarders. The view from the Cupola is one of 


and hope. Some delay was occasioned by a 
failure on the part of the mechanic who con- 





* Nore.—As to the actual paternity of this scheme | 
for Female Education, we have never been distinctly 
informed. Several claimants contend for the honor of 
it. ‘The decision is not material to the interests of the 
College, or the credit of the individuals concerned.— 
Messrs. Cowles, Collins, Lamar,and General Beall, (now 
deceased,) with others, were identified with the enter- 
prise from the beginning, and have been its zealous, 
steadfast friends. They deserve the commendation, || 
and the gratitude, of every friend of Southern Litera- 


ture. 


\the most picturesque to be obtained from any 
} oublic edifice m the State. ‘The City of Mas 
'|con is spread upon the plain below, with its bu- 
|| sy streets alive with the signs of bustling trade ; 
| splendid private mansions are set upon the sur- 
rounding hills, and Vineville is seen stretching 
{its quiet length until the pines that border its 
\more thickly settled portions, hide from the 
gaze its more retired dwellings; the mighty 
sweep of horizon, with its radimsof many miles, 
}round and round, without a break, until in the 


1} 


j far distance, the very heavens seem to have 
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leaned for rest upon the forest trees that tower | lieve the enterprise from all embarrassment of 
up, young and old, in sturdy strength, as if) ‘debt, the amount of subseription should at least 


glad to bear the honorable burden ; the Oc.| 

mulgee, windihg its current along, hid in the | 
overshadowing forest, and leaving the behold. 
er to trace its route by the vigorous growth 
that shoots heavenward from its fertile banks | 


‘equal $120,000. 


The Boad of Trustees elected the following 


‘gentlemen Officers of the Institution, and 
| Members of the Faculty : 


Rev. George F. Pierce, A. M., President 


—it is a scene of beauty and of grandeur, of | and Professor of English Literature. 


“ee ' \} 
active life and of sober sti!lness—art amid her 


manufactures and her ornaments, and nature 
in her simplicity and her repose. 

The Yard immediately around the building 
has been graded to a level,extending over half’ 
the lot; the remaining section is covered with 
a fine growth of oak of various kinds, and has | 
been reserved for ornament. The whole en- 
closure is peculiarly adapted for tasteful adorn- 
ment, and affords the young ladies ample room| 
for recreation in the variety of exercises to’ 
which they are accustomed to resort, quite re-| 
tired, and free from observation. Fronting the’ 
College are six acres in process of prepara. | 
tion for a Botanical Garden. It is believed 
that no piece of ground could be found any 
where in the interior of the State more suscep- | 
tible of graceful decoration. It has undu-| 
lation of surface presenting to the spectator 
variety of aspect—bears on its bosom a beau. | 
tiful growth, chiefly of oak, interspersed, how- 
ever, with other specimens common to the | 
country, with here and there an evergreen—| 
is ‘well watered from never-failing springs, af. | 
fording altogether, a diversified scenery of hill 
and vale—trees, and flowers, and streams— 
wildness and cultivation, with every variety of 
soil requisite for the various plants of a garden 
designed for the illustration of Botany. The 
ground was given by the City Council of Ma- 
con, and we hope to make it not only a valu. 
able appendage to the Institution, but an orna- 
ment to the town, the boast of the citizen, and 
the admiration of the stranger. 

The College Building, with all its various 
fixtures, and the house for the Primary School, 
will cost about $85,000; of this sum, near 
$50,000 have been paid, and there remains on 
subscription some $30,000,a portion of which 
is not yet due. To complete the original de- 
sign, and furnish the Institution with the facili- 
ties of Library, Cabinet, Astronomical, Philo- 
sophical and Chemical Apparatus, and to re- 


i 
tT 


} 








Rev. William H. Ellison, A. M. Professor 


of Mathematics and Astronomy. 


Rev. Thomas B. Slade, A.M., Professor of 


| Natural Science. 


Mr. Adolphus Maussinet, A. M., Professor 


of Ancient and Modern Languages. 


Mr. B. B. Hopkins, A. M., Tutor. 
Rev. S. Mattison, A. M., Principal of the 


Preparatory Department. 


Mrs. Mattison, Assistant. 

Mr. John Uhink, Professor of Music. 

Miss Maria T. Lord, Assistant. 

Miss Martha J. Massey,’ superintends 
Drawing and Painting, and assist in the Mu- 
sic Department. 

Mrs. Pierce, as Matron, superintends the 
general conduct of the young ladies, proprie- 
ty of manners, order of rooms, and supervises 
the Department of Domestic Economy. 

The Steward’s Department is managed by 
Gen. Nicholas Howard and Lady. 

The exercises of the Institution were open- 
ed on the 7th January, 1839. It was an oc- 
casion of interest and of deep and thrilling ex- 
citement. A large and respectable number of 
the citizens of Macon assembled in the Col- 
lege Chapel, to witness the opening scene. 
The hopes and fears of its friends, the predic- 
tions of its enemies, and the eager delight of 
the congregated pupils, all conspired to invest 
the service with an interest additional to its in- 
trinsic importance. Perhaps no Institution in 
the history of learning commenced its opera- 
tions more auspiciously. The number of 
scholars present so far exceeded the most san- 
guine anticipations, even of the confident, that 
the timid caught the enthusiasm of the hour, 
and dismissed their boding anxieties. After 
solemn prayer to Almighty God to smile pro- 
pitiously upon our coming labors, and to vouch- 
safe the enterprise the safeguard of His bless- 
ing. INinety Young Ladies, on invitation, 





| came forward and registered their names as 
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Candidates for admission. We reccived con-/ dation, would have excluded well nigh all tl 
stant accessions to our number Ip to the last applicants, or have ranged them in classes so 
of June, and at the time of the Examination, ww asto have dissatisfied our Patrons, and 


in July last, numbered One Hundred and | have subjected the pup to a most distressing 
Siaty-Eight Pupils in the two Departments— || mortification, We were compelled, moreo- 
115 in the College proper, and 53 in the Pre- | ver, to have respect not only to the age of the 
paratory School. | candidate, but in many cases, to the probable 

The course of study adopted by the Facul-} duration of her stay. Resolved to do the best 
ty has been regulated by the necessities of the | that time and circumstances allowed in the ex- 
case, rather than by a rigid judgment of what | ercise of unusual labor and painstaking, with- 
is specifically appropriate to a Collegiate In-.| ont any very specific grade of acquisition be- 
stitution. The standard of admission espe-| ng defined, we made up our opinion, in every 
cially is reduced so low as to present an appa-| individual case, taking into consideration all 
rent incongruity between the high character ot the facts legitimately entitled to affeet our de- 
a College (at least so far as the name may be |/cision. ‘The mere existence of the Institution, 
considered a distinction,) and the requisitions || however lofty its design or beneficial its ulti- 
laid down in our plan, as published in the Cat. || mate results, could not revolutionize the popu. 
alogue. For the First Class a candidate is| lar system of teaching, and the mode of ele- 
examined on Geography, Grammar, the four || mentary education must be changed before the 
fundamental rules in Arithmetic, Reduction, | College can be brought to the high ground in 


Ascending and Descending. ‘To one unin-|)all respects we trust it is destined to occupy. 
formed of the facts in the case, the above |) Phe impulse mast be general before the work 
sounds quite too Academic to accord with the |, of reform can be consummated. We believe 
preconceived views of a College. Various | that some fixed and definite plan, sufficiently 
circumstances contributed in the beginning, |,elevated in point of attainment, may be laid 
and indeed yet, operate to make this depar- | down as an inflexible law of admission, whence 
ture from strict propriety not only expedient, ||the order of study pursued in the College is 
but absolutely mecessary. In the first place, || generally understood, because those persous 
the alternative submitted to us was, by eleva. || designing to educate their daughters in it, will 
ting the standard of admission to dimiaish the | of course regulate preliminary instruction in 
number of scholars, and consequently, the re- ‘accordance with the standard thus established. 
ceipts from tuition, and thus burden the Insti. |, Great and sudden changes do violence to con- 
tution (dependent on its patronage for its very | ventional usages without radically extirmina 
existence,) with the responsibility of paying || ting error, and at the same time encounter the 
the salaries of its officers without any corres- hazard of indefinite postponement, of utter 
ponding means, or by reducing the grade of|| proscription. Gradually, yet certainly, we 
scholarship necessary for admission to increase | hope (and we think with good reason) to effect 
the number of Pupils and the amount of re- ||our purpose, thus giving to the Institution a 
ceipts, and thus enable the Board of Trustees | character worthy its cognomen, and to Female 
to meet their unavoidable engagements. Be- |, Education a lofiier aim anc a wider range. 

sides, the Trustees had fixed upon 12 years}; The government of the College is founded 
as the minimum age at which Pupils should be |\on mutual confidence aid affection between 
entitled to membership, and the studies sen iieies and Pupil. Our laws are few. Nu- 
scribed correspond with the common acquisi- 4 merous specifications have been avoided, ag 


tions at that period of life. Another, and per-||tending only to multiply offences, embarrays 


haps, more formidable reason too, originated in discipline, and afford the means of evasion to 
the endless diversity of the modes of teaching ||a transgressr. General principles are laid 
that are prevalent in the country, all differing || down—principles easily understood—the ap- 
from the plan we preferred, and as far as pos- | plication of which cannot well be mistaken— 
sible, have adopted. A rigid adherence to our || leaving the character and turpitude of the of, 
best judgment, as to the proper collegiate gra- | fence to be determined and graduated by the 
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accompanying circumstances. No difficulties | 
have arisen of serious magnitude, and the acts | 
of disorder are of the mischievous kind rather 
than the rebellious—ebullitions of playful feel- 
ing—the giddy thoughtlessness of a spirit full of 


life, rather than the wicked disrespect of au. | 


thority and rule. In the general police we 
adopt the kind, conciliatory, persuasive, rather 
than coercive measures—and so far have found 
them effective for the preservation of order, 
save the exceptions mentioned above. And 
these will remain under any system, unless 
some plan can be found of uniting the gravity 
of age with the unreflecting levity of the 
young. 

In reference to the internal regulations, it 
may not be amiss to state the entire order of} 
the day. At sunrise of each day, the young) 
ladies who board in the College Building are 
summoned, by the ringing of the bell, to meet 
in the Chapel, for family prayer—conducted by 
the President. The attendance is regular and 
punctual. From this service they study till 
breakfast, and then have recreation in Autumn 
and Winter, till 9, and in Spring and Summer 
till 8 o’clock, when the bell rings again, that 
all the pupils in both departments may assem- 
ble for morning prayer. Then Recitations 
till 11, two hours to each class—then study 
till 12—the boarders in their rooms and the 
day scholars in the Chapel, under the supervi- 
sion of the Officers alternately. From 12 till 
2 o’clock dinner and recreation, and then study 
in the aforementioned order till 4, when all the 
classés recite again. At 5 P. M. prayer and || 
dismission. Supper and recreation till 7,then 
study till 9, and afterwards retire to sleep at 
will. For regulating the hours of sleep, ex- 
cept as to the rising in the morning, no rule 
has been made for several reasons, but chiefly 
because none could be executed, and we es- 
teem it bad policy to make a law that we know 
would be violated, and the enforcement of 
which.is utterly impracticable. 

We have in the [nstitution pupils from va- 
rious sections of this State, from South-Caro- 
lina, and Alabama. The disordered finances 


of the country have interfered with our num- 
bers, as they have with every great interest of 
the land. The patronage of Florida particu- 
larly, has been arrested by the heavy discount 


on tlie currency y of the Territory. The indi- 
cations of public feeling in our favor have been 
cheering and full of promise. Our first Exa- 
mination, though but the closing scene of a 
session, irregular both as to duration and the 
training of the scholars, (for many of them 
we had but three months,) made upon the as- 
'sembled crowd a very decided impression— 
exhilarating to the friends of the Institution— 
substituting faith for doubt with those who had 
been sceptical—and affording to all practical 
demonstration that the proposed plan of Edu- 
cation is feasible, and that time and patience 
| wi!l crown the enterprise with a glorious con- 
/summation. So great was the enthusiasm of 
the multitude, that $20,000 were subscribed 
for the benefit of the Institution, in a single 
day and night. An instance of generous feel- 

ing, under similar circumstances, perhaps 
without a parallel. ‘Thus far, the College pro. 
mises to realize the sanguine hopes of its first 
|projectors and its early and constant friends. 
‘In the progress of the enterprise the most for- 
midable prejudices have been undermined, and 
the Institution, though even now within sight 
of its starting point, challenges the respect of 
‘those who pronounced it—a nine-day’s won- 
der. 

Human plans are fallible, and human ener. 

gies grow slack and fail, friends falter, enemies 
tise, and many a rising hope, bright, fair and 
‘full of cheer, has gone down in defeat and 
\shame ; but if an Institution, based upon the 
‘imperishable principles of truth, demanded by 
‘the present wants and enduring necessities of 
‘society, sustained by the liberal spirit of an 
enlightened patriotism, recognizing the natu- 
ral, political, scriptural rights of Woman— 
seeking to enlarge and enrich her intellectual 
endowments, and mould her moral character 
according to the form of the Gospel doctrine 
— if such an Institution embody the elements 
of perpetuity, then will the Georgia Female 
College live a blessing to the State, and an 
auxiliary to the Church. 

The corner-stone was laid with prayer and 
solemn consecration of the whole scheme to 
the glory of God—the building progressed 
amid the anxieties and supplications of the 
pious, and it was completed with thanksgiving 
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to Heaven: Religious education, the combin- 
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ed training of head and heart, on Christian 
principles, has been the aim of the guardians 


of the Institution, and day and night, the pe- 
titions of its officers go up to the Great Head 
of the Church, for grace and wisdom to plan 
and execute, to minister instruction, to mould 


} 


character aright ; nor have we been left with- 
out an answer. The broad seal of Heaven’s 
sanction has come down, and on it is written, 
“TI approve, receive this revival baptism as the 
proof of favor and the pledge of blessings still 
to come.” I have been, for some few years, | 
familiar with the operations of the Church, at 
least, in this State, and have witnessed many 
outpourings of the Spirit, but have never seen 
a revival more obviously divine in its origin, 
more genuine in its progress, or more perma- 
nent, thus far, is its results, than the one with 
which, in June last, God, in mercy, favored 
the Female College, and the City of Macon. 
Mere excitement, under strong and rousing 
appeals, is no very remarkable fact among the 
young and susceptible; but in this case, not 
only were no extraordinary stimulants applied | 
in the heginning, but the subjects of the work | 
were sufficiently mature, to redeem it from the | 
reproach that the ungodly take up when the| 
very young profess religion. Those associa- 


ted with the College were just at that period 
of life when Christianity finds access to the | 
heart with fewer obstructions than ever after- 
wards, and when tov pious habits are most per- 
manently formed. . Thirty-five of our pupils 
united themselves with the Church of Christ. 
Having the opportunity to witness the practi- 
cal effects, both of their repentance and con- 
version, I would bear witness to the whole as, 
in my judgment, a genuine work of the spirit 
of grace. The developements of religious 
character are of the most promising kind. 
There is strictness, without singularity ; inde- 
pendence, without forwardness; uniformity, 
without dullness. In private and public—at | 
the altar and the fireside—regular and devout’ 
religion seems to be with them a matter of 
principle—an element of character—a habit of 
life. Considering the length of our vacation, 
(two months,) the natural levity of the young 


—their many exposures, particularly in those | 
cases where family friends are irreligious, we | 


apprehended that some would return to us al. }j It is denominational in that, it is under the con- 
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ngs, but we re. 
foice that this resu!t, so much to be deprecated 
n any case, has happened in none. The 
heart of any man alive to the interests of the 
yhurech would glow with unusual delight, to 
witness the simple-hearted, unaffected piety 


which is moulding and sanctitving the charac. 


ter of many of Our pupiis—the future matrons 
of the land. It is an interest ng spectacle, 


when the Sabb 


th sun rolls up the quiet Heav. 
ens, to behold t ese youthful disciples as they 


’ 
+) 


march to the House of God, and at the altar 
of the sanctuary, and the table of the Redeem. 
er, consecrate the heart's young affections, all 
blooming and fresh, untainted by the world’s 
foul breath—never, yet bruised and trodden by 
life’s heavy calamities, nor turned back from 
their outward wanderings disappointed andwea. 
ry, and ready to die. There is a moral beau. 
ty, an attractive loveliness in Female Piety, 
all other charms beyond, and the adoration of 
woman’s generous confiding nature, renewed 
and puirfied by grace, mingles harmoniously 
in its ascent to God with the worship of An. 


\gels. Literature and accomplishments are 


but the festal trappings of the victim destined 
for sacrifice, if vanity and pride usurp the 


heart for the world’s service, leaving for Heav. 
‘ien the fragments of our time—life’s autumn 


leaves withered and worthless. 

“She that liveth in pleasure, is dead while 
she liveth,” pines amid gayeties—grows sick 
with distinction, and faints in spirit, outdone by 
disgust and weariness. Religion is the high. 
est style of character in man or woman, and 
most of all in woman—young, frail, shrinking, 
sensitive, a creature of hope and feeling—her 
yet untutored susceptibilities thrilling at every 
touch, even as harp strings shaken by the 
zephyr’s breath ; if then faith meets her de. 
pendence with its support and the meek, yet 
glowing spirit of Christianity kindle all spirit. 
ual affections in her ardent bosomyand with 
plastic hand train her pliant sensibilities to 
point towards heaven and God, then is she 
fairest, purest, best, man’s most faithful friend ; 
earth’s richest comfort, and heaven’s most 
hopeful heir. 

There is nothing sectarian in the design, 
organization or management of the College, 
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trol of the Georgia Annual Conference, and 
has been sustained, thus far, by funds raised 
from voluntary contributions of the member 
and adherents of the Methodist Epis. Chureh ; 
yet the Boaid of Trustees includes men of the 
world, not only not members of that ecclesias- 
tical body, but whose Church predilections are 
againstit. ‘The three most prominent denom- 
inations in the State are represented in the lac. 
ulty of the College, and perfect harmony pre- 
vails in all their councils. Parents of every 
religious persuasion patronize the Institution. 
Jts doors are opened wide, without restriction; 
indeed it is a State College, except that private 
rounificence has built it; and the State done 
nothing for it. But we recognize the Bible 
as the index and palladium of religion, and 
would sanctify the intellectual power derived 
from education by association with its hallowed 
morals. We believe and teach that to dying 
creatures knowledge—accomplishments—dis- 


tinction, are nothing, aye, less than nothing, 


compared with the “hope that maketh not 
ashamed” the “faith that overcomes the 
world,” and that charity which is the greatest 
of all. We denounce the infidel absurdity 
that religion is not to be taught, and should 
hold ourselves recreant to the highest respon- 
sibilities, to the dearest interests ever commit. 
ted to man, if truckling to the capricious prej. 
udices—the ungodly views of the world, we 
forbore to inculeate “ repentance towards 


God, and faith towards our Loid Jesus Christ.” , 


We are not bigots seeking to build up a party 
—to disseminate a sectarian belief—a denom. 
jnational creed—but on Christian principles: 
in the Gospel mode, we would make heart-felt’ 
life-directing religion the ever-present badge 
of every Pupil and every Patron. 

Female Education has been seriously re- 
tarded by the almost universal extravagance 
in the outlay of money, connected with the 
Schools and Seminaries of any note through. 
out the country. This evil, though not re- 
sulting from the prices of Tuition, yet because 
of the uniformity of the fact and the want ofa 
proper discrimination on the part of those, 
who thus judge, has been considered insepara- 
ble from the course of iastruction itself. The 
unlimited indulgence granted by parents to 
children in the matter of dress, and the free 


use Ol money for promiscuous spending, are 
causes wluch have provoked the com- 


p it and perpet ated the evil. 


There is a 


| rule in this Institution interdicting the use of 


| jewelry, and requiring great simplicity in dress. 


The propriety of the regulation, whether con- 
sidered in its bearing on the mood for study, 
or the diminution of expenses, is too obvious 
for comment. ‘The only difficulty in the en. 
forcement of the law arises from the fact, 


that many girls comes to us ready furnished in 


all the varieties of every fabric commonly 
adopted in the fashions of the country, and to 
use is more ecouomical than to throw by 


and pure 


| hase simpler materials. If our pat- 
rons would co-operate authoritatively with us, 
| our rule would curtail the length of their “dél/s,” 
|} and save their wards and children from the cul. 
tivation of a ridiculous vanity that in its excess 
disfigures, deforms, and in its very bare exist- 
ence, morally injures and depreciates the chare 
acter. ‘I'he expenses of this Institution ag to 
| board and tuition do not exceed those charged 
‘at many of the Academies of the country. 


The College fees are as follows : 


| Regular College course, per annum, $50 00 
EXTRAS. 


'| Music, perquarter, « « « « » 15 00 
| Drawing and Painting, per quarter,. 8 00 
| Latin and Greek, per quarter, each,. 5 00 

| Italian and Spanish, per quarter,each, 6 00 


| " . M 
Board, (exclusive of washing and can. 


| dies) per month, pie .owsns 344 
= : = omen 
| General repairs to College building, . 1 00 
Fee of Testimonial, at graduation, . 3 00 
) 


| Omit the extra branches, and who can 
‘complain of the expense of Board and Tui- 
ition, $200 ? Include them, and who furnishes 
| Education cheaper? On a fair and liberal 
i calculation for board, tuition, furniture, and in- 
The 
| surplus (if any there be) must be set down 
not to the College—not to education—not to 


'cidental expenses, $275 will suffice. 


necessity—but to parental weakness—to in- 
discreet indulgence, or to wilful wicked ex- 
|travagance. Itis the custom with many when 
assessing educational expenses,to include clo- 





thing, as if their children were not clothed at 
| home—stage-fare and tavern bills, because the 
| College is not within five minutes walk of their 


|dwellings. We insist upon it, it is not fair to 
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udd up all the circumstantial items and make |’ prise like this, on the ground that their money 
an aggregate sum of the whole, as College goes to create facilities for the rich without any 
expenses. ‘True, the money is paid, but be it, corresponding action for the benefit of the 
remembered the College is not the creditor. poor. They are nevertheless charitable en- 

Another fact connected with the history of} ough to be willing to disburse their means in 
this Institution as originally designed, demands | behalf of necessitous, yet worthy, individuals, 
notice, not only because it is in itself recom-| especially when they have the right of selection. 
mendatory of the w hole enterprise, but in view | We would suggest to such, that they will be re. 
of the important results that must flow from |/garded as valuable subscribers to the College, 
it whenever extensively adopted. It was, and! if, individually or in association with other 
is proposed to take a definite number of ele. | friends, they will elect a suitable person to the 


mosynary pupils, to whom no charge for ‘Tui- 
tion shall be made, and who are to be thor- 
oughly trained for teaching. 


in those neighborhoods where worthy candid. | 


ates fer this educational charity lived, associa- 


} 


Presuming that | 


privilege of education here, becoming respons 
sible for her board and incidental expenses,— 
Tuition shall be free. Several young ladies 
‘might, and would, be taken in this way. The 
only restriction imposed in the case is, that the 


tions of public, spirited friends might be|| beneficiary must be allowed to remain until 


formed that would assume the responsibility of | the course is finished. 


It would be worse than 


paying board; it was confidently hoped that | folly on the part of the College to remit the 


in this way, the College might. contribute to 
relieve the State from a most inglorious de- 
pendence, and to distribute the blessings of 
education to a class of the community hither- 
to debarred access, even to the elements of 
knowledge. 

We would 1ecommend this provision in the 
design of the Board to the favorable notice of 
the benevolent and public. spirited. Much good 
may be done by adopting it, not only in the way 
of elevating individual character but we hum. 
bly conceive that a supply of homebred teach- 
ers to meet the increasing demands of the 
country, constitutes a desideratim that ought 
to be felt, acknowledged, and provided for by 
a people who are as sensitive as we profess to 
be, with regard to whatever seems to compro- 
mise our independence. If schools occupy so 
prominent a rank among the instrumentalities 
of public utility, and shine so brightly among 
the signs of promise that spangle the zodiac of 
the present age, as Lord Brougham awards to 
them, then whoever contributes his money and 
influence to multiply them, and to provide com- 
petent superintendents, will have wrought well 
for the best interests of the State. Something 
has already been effected on this plan, but more 
might be done not only without embarrass. 
ment to those who assume the responsibility of 
this charity, but with distinguished usefulness 
to the country. Many persons are unwilling 


to subscribe for the support of a public enter- 
10 





tuition fees, and encounter the loss, without 
some security of compensation in the actual 
improvement and prospective usefulness of the 
pupil educated. There could be no reasona- 
ble ground of expectation as to future benefit 
unless the time allowed were sufficient for 
| thorough instruction, and consequent prepara. 
ition to teach, 

Within a few years, a great revolution has 
been wrought in the public mind with regard 
to Female Education. Its importance is more 
deeply felt, its value more generally understood. 
The popular mode has been designed for dis- 
play rather than utility—more for show than 
‘use—the entertainment of the parlor, rather 
than the regulation of the nursery—manual 
grace, instead of mental power. Woman has 
been educated to achieve petty triumphs at 
evening parties, where a graceful step was 
“more admired than a useful thoaght—a brilli. 
liant figure, than rational conversation—where 
a flippant manner, grafted upon an original 
vanity, well fed from the stock of ornamental 
accomplishments, would win the meed of ap. 
plause from the fascinated throng. But the 
world is beginuing to learn that life is not a 
holyday, in which woman simply ministers to 
man’s amusement, but that there are sober du- 
ties—domestic responsibil ities—to be provided 
‘for, requiring more substantial qualifications 
‘than polite education (so called) can ever fur- 
|nish, This Institution was intended, at least, 
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to constitute an sncastien oi thetieneral res! contribute to ruin. We instruct, remember- 
if not to effect a reform of the rule itself. We) ing that life’s glittering pageantry will soon 
want to make education thorough, practical, | grow dim amid the shadows of the tomb, and, 
an intellectual preparation for the duties of | that time’s brief glory is succeeded by the dread 
life, by giving matter the preference of man. || magnificence and the uncounted years of eter- 
ner; by teaching our pupils the arts of self- | nity. 

dependence ; elevating woman from the rank 

of a toy to the dignity of a counsellor, by cul-|| The above sketch has been written in haste, 
tivating those moral dispositions which give | with many interruptions, and without Pevision ; 
loveliness to female character when youth and | if, however, any information is imparted, and, 
beauty are gone. \We would create a solid | especially, if the College is brought more dis- . | / 
and durable basis on which to rest the super- || tinctly and favorably to the public view, the 
structure that is to go up in after years—a vi- writer will be abundantly compensated. What- 
gorous mental constitution, the habit of think. | ever may be the ultimate fate of the enterprise i 
ing, discriminating between the “ precious and| —the design is good, the progress promising, 
the vile,” and substituting, as the object of | and the prospect, as it looks out from the fu- 
ambition, the usefulness of a life-time for the|/ ture, is gilded with the light of hope. Many 
empty parade of aday. We would not waste || are still sceptical, but the friends of the Institu- 
time, money, youth, in preparing a frail, fili- | tion have found nothing, as yet, to excite fear 
gree fabric, and then overloading and destroy. | jor destroy confidence. ‘Time will soon deter- 
ing it by the meretricious decorations which, | mine whether the Georgia Female College is 
however intended to embellish, in reality only } to be a monument, or a mockery. G. F. P. 


ANTICIPATIONS OF THE LATTER-DAY GLORY. 


BY DR. A. MEANS. 








Away, away my restive, reaching mind— || A thousand bloated coffers pour their wealth 

Obey the impulse beating high within, To treat the heathen with the Book of Life, 
The truthful index of immortal life. While Science, thron’d amidst the starry hosts, 
Away from books, and banks, and civic strife, And stretching far the sceptre of her reign 
And all the horde of mercenary cares, O’er boundless fields, her own—in rev’rence kneels 
(Long, long task-masters o’er thy humbled powers,) And wreathes her loftiest honors round the Cross. 
And foll’wing far the onward lines of light The Arts, (her servants all,) submissive yield 

That richly streak the glowing moral heav’n, Their gen’rous tribute to the glorious work ; 

And make their focus in a distant age And rivalling in speed the panting winds, 

O’erleap the lapse of intervening years ; Bring distant nations into close embrace, 

And settle down beneath the hemisphere And link, in brothers’ bonds, antipodes. 

Of uncreated light, that pours from Heav’n, All, all portend th’ august, approaching day. 

And canopies the globe, in lustrous blaze, Faith, stirr’d by thick’ning signs that cluster round, 
Surpassing far yon zone, of ample sweep, Replumes her drooping wing, and speeds away, 

That belts the sky of Saturn’s mighty orb. To hail the dawn of Great Messiah’s reign. 
Transcendent light of God’s Millenial Day! The world’s foregone—its noisy din forgot ; 

The hallow’d radiance of supernal bliss ! Away, its vapid joys—its sickly hopes ! iii 
The end of Prophesy—the reign of Heav’n! Creation glows with light—with living light! 

To this, in by-gone years, the hoary Surs The sceptre waves ; the herald trumpet sounds, 
With gifted vision look’d ; and Patriarchs, And bounding nations pour the loud acclaim : 

And saints of later age, all bent their eye “ The Prince of Peace descends! The Shiloh comes !” 
Upon the looming future, full of hope. All hail! transcendent day! unearthly bliss! 

The gath’ring light of eighteen hundred years The long expected antepast of Heav’n. 

Has half reveal’d the soul-absorbing scene, Hark! hark! that voice—that world-subduing voice— 
And sprung the faith of Zion’s sons afresh. Like music rolls o’er Nature’s vast domains, 

Earth, air and sea, their noblest tribute pay And wakes to harmony her thousand tongues ; 
Tospeed Creation to its goal of bliss. Responsive anthems roll along the skies, 

Immortal mind is levied on from high, And bending angels swell the adopted strain. 

And reaches far to do the work of God. | O! whatascene! A God on earth again! 
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And crowding rm ns of apostate men, Like tread of Angel, soft, on Hermon's dews— 
Each full of Hi vn, welcom’d t 5 Sues The |! Entec portals of ihe tomo are | ase'd, 
Symphonious ijahs ec} o far And all is Heaven !—unmask'd, muuded Heav'n! 
Th’ o'erwhelming raptures of a world redeemed. A God unve’d! Eternity begun ! 

All, all is peace :—perennial giory shines Stupencous thought! The soul's o'erwhelm'd ' 
O’er the broad bosom of the moral deep. lts seat a throne—immensity its range ! 

No ruffian tempests Jash the sea of lite, But stay! these vasty contemplations sweep 

Nor wreck their victims on a hopeless coast ; My spirit from its moorings. Where am I? 

Calm sleep the waves—the howling winds are hush’d, Alas! the spell’s dissolv’d—the extatic vision endm 
And more than Neptune rules the passive main. Poor earth-bound soul, retreat; thou trad’st too far 
Thrice hallow’d era to the tribes of earth ! Retreat, nor dare to risk the blending gaze ; 

The great Deceiver struggles in his chains, A!l Heav'n’s the focus of the Godhead's rays, 

The prison'd vietim of Messiah's pow’r : Where none but eyes immortal look unecath’d. 
Infernal malice heaves his burning breast, Resume thy toils, begirt with flesh and blood, 

But can’t disgorge its venom on the world ; And wait, the op’ning future, fast in faith ; 

Sin, scath’d and sear’d, has wither'd to its death, * A Father's voice inspires—and sainted forme, 

And plants 6f holy growth o’erspreads the land. That arm'd thy boyhood with the shield of pray’r, 
No clarion rings t’ inflame the marshall'd host, Seem bending from their thrones of light, 

Or drown the clangor of their clashing steel ; To woo thee on. Strike for the palm of life, 

No thund’ring ordnance shake th’ ensanguin'd plain, || And, clad in peerless mail of heav'nly m ake : 

Nor butcher’d thousands bleach on foreign soil ; Stull breast the battle bolts that vengeful fly, 

No deadly blade is launch’d by villain’s hand, In vollies fast—thick from the gates of Heil 

No reckless mobs exult in seething flames : The conflict nears its close. Aurora’s tints 

The black, confounded brotherhood of crimes Suffuse the dappled East, and vict’ry bends 

Abhor the light, and covert seek in Hell. T” entwine her garlands round thy conq'ring brow. 
One broad, one boundless, one intensive day, Thy rapt’rous vision—overpow’ ring thought— 
Illumes the moral world and gilds the grave ; || Was but the adumbration, shooting far, 

Earth breathes the air of Heav'n ; celestial sounds | Of bliss transcendent in a coming age. 

Ring through her thousand palaces, and swell || That age is hast’ning on : God speed its pace, 

In rapt’rous strains from cottages of clay. || Till noontide giory merges Eartu and Heay'n ! 


One step—one brief, one rapid, noiseless step, 
Oxford, Georgia. 


A TALE ILLUSTRATING THE PASSIONS. 


BY G. P. BR. JAMES, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ ATTILLA,” “* DARNLEY,” &c. 


REMORS E.—{Concrvvep.) 


Isat, with the letter before me, for an || and vigour, and high blood, he reared and 
hour; and dark, and strange, and wild, were | | plunged, as if he would have cast himself 
the fancies it conjuredup. Idoubted w heth. | down beneath me. 
er I should go—I doubted whether I should ‘** You had better take some other horse, 
stay; and, which ever way my veering in-| | Count Henry,” said the groom, “and let 
clination turned, there came a sick and sink- me bring down Selim’s high blood before 
ing apprehension over my heart, which sure || you ride him.” 
ly was the presentiment of coming evil. At) “TI will briag down his blood,” I replied 
length, I started up, and, calling one of the | sharply, driving my spurs into his sides, and 
attendants, I bade him saddle a wild, strong|| forcing him through the gateway. The horse 
horse, that I had not ridden for several) darted along the road like an arrow shot 
weeks, and bring it round to the back gate of | from a bow; and for miles and miles he 
the abbey. It was done quickly, as a mat-|| bore me along at the same quick pace, with- 
ter of course; and, casting off my student’s | out requiring word, or whip, or spur, to urge 
gown, I went out, and bade the servant to | him on. But when he flagged, | urged him 
tell the prior, if he asked for me, that I should | forward; and, ere the day was over, I was 
be found at Bischofsheim. I sprang upon|| within tea leagues of our own dwelling. At 


the noble horse’s back ; but, wild with rest, | length, a feeling of pity for the noble beast 
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made me tad: I was in the midst of a for- 


est, where | had often hunted ; for our feudal |) 


dominion extended over all the lands around, 


' 

and { could easily have found the hut of}! 
| 
some wood cutter or forester, where I might | 


have spent the night, at least, under shelter. 
But there was a carelessness of all things 
had come over me; and, plunging iato the 


forest, I sought a grassy spot, where the horse || 


could find some food. 

I cast myself down beneath a beech, and 
watched with a sort of gloomy sympathy, 
the increasing shades of night, as they came, 
wave by wave, over the bright evening sky, 
like the dark torrent of adverse fate pouring 
over a life that had opened all in brightness. 

I was weary, but I slept not: I watched} 


the stars as they burst forth, and the moon | pectations. 


till she: set; and I saw the clouds roll up, and || 
put out the lights of heaven. Heavy drops} 
at length began to fall through the leaves of 
the beech and oak; and, feeling an intense 


burning in my brain, | cast off the broad hat|| 


in which I had been riding, and let the show- || 
er fall amongst my long and tangled hair. It}! 
seemed a relief; and then, for the first time, |! 
as morning was approaching, I fell asleep—|| 
if it deserved that name. 

There was, indeed, some short period of 
perfect unconsciousness: the exhaustion of 
the body had triumphed over the irritation || 
of the mind: but, oh, how soon the mind} 
woke up in agony, though it left the body || 
sleeping. Dark visions seized upon me; 
dreams, vague but horrible, shifting and 
chenging like the flickering lightning of the 
summer sky, but showing forth, in every 
blaze, strange features and awful forms. 
The most distinct of all was the last. 

I thought I heard a wild, shrill cry , and, 
starting forward, I found myself in a room, 
with Leonora and my brother. As she lay 
upon a bed of state, he grasped her tightly, 
with one hand, which was all dabbled in her 
blood ; and with the other, raised aloft, he 
was again driving a dagger into her bosom, 
from which the gore was already spouting in 
a full, quick stream. I sprang upon him—I 
seized the uplifted hand—I wrenched the 
dagger from his grasp—and, in the fury of 
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‘came another loud, lene scream ; and, wildly 
Opening y my eyes, | found my horse bending 
‘his head down over me as I lay, and uttering 


a wild shrill neigh, as if to call me to myself. 


Day was already high in the sky; and, 
‘putting the bridle in his mouth, I tightened 


the girths, and once more betook me to the 
high road. Itsoon led me on through the 
woods, to the high rocky banks which over- 
hang that sweet river which flows past my 
paternal home—that river, by whose banks, 
and in whose waters, I sported in my inno- 
cent boyhood—that river, on whose calm 
/margin I had enjoyed all the sweet, harmless 
pleasures of expanding life—of life, without 
| passions, or memories, or regrets—of life, 





composed alone of joys and hopes, and ex- 
Oh, that sweet river! which I 
was destined never again to behold without 
horror, and agony, and remorse. 


I followed the road, as it climbed up the 
bank, and then, advancing to a spot where a 
tall rock stood outward, like a promontory, 
‘and beetled over the stream, I looked on, 
tracing the winding course of the river, and 
the line of the rich wooden heights above, 
rex the highway breaking in and out of the 
forest, now running along upon the very 
beam of the precipice, now plunging in 
amongst the dark old trees. As I gazed, I 
‘saw a single horseman riding leisurely along 
tow ards me; and a strange and apprehensive 
\thrill came over me—a terror of I know not 
what—a feeling as if a dark cloud had come 
suddenly between me and the sun. I rode 
‘on; and soon after, where the road again 
‘opened from the wood and skirted the top of 
the crags, 1 met my brother. His greeting 
was sharp and taunting, as usual. 


* Why, how now, priest Henry!” he ex- 


claimed; * with thy garments soiled, thy 
long locks dishevelled, and thine eye hag- 
gard! ‘Thoulookest more like some wild 
gambler in an Italian inn, or some servicea- 
ble and unscrupulous capitano coming home 
from doing his lord good service on a rival, 
than the demure student of a college of 


priests !” 


“Ferdinand, taunt me not to-day!” I 





the moment, Istruck it into his heart. Then 





answered. ‘“*I am in no mood to bear it. 
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Lam like a horse whose harness galls him, 
and a little thing will make him restive.” 

‘Why, what care I whether thou art res- 
tive or not?” he answered; “I have 
tamed wilder beasts than thou art, my good 
brother. However, thou art come to answer 
me a question or two; and mind that thou 
answerest truly.” 

My heart burned with feelings which ter- 
rified me at myself; but I struggled for a 
time against the evil spirit: and I replied— 
‘* If I answer thee at all, Ferdinand, my an- 
swers shall be true; but I must hear thy 


questions first, ere I know whether they will | 


have an answer or not.” 


His brow grew flushed ; and, with a cvurl- 
ing lip, the sight of which is so difficult to 
bear, he said,—‘* Thou hadst better answer 
—ay, and truly, too; or I may tie thee to 
one of yonder trees, and, with my  stirrup- 
leathers, give thee such discipline as nu 
monk’s hand has ever inflicted on thy shoul- 
ders.” 


I was silent, for 1 dared not speak—and 
he wenton: *“* How comes it, that thou hast 
dared—my younger brother, and devoted to 
the cowl or gown—-thou, who art bound on 
the altar;—how comes it, I say, that thou 
hast dared to tread thy brother’s cwelling in 
his absence, and tamper with the heart of his 
promised bride? How comes it, pitiful 
priestling ?” 

*“ Whosoever says I did so, lies in his 
teeth !”’ I answered. 

“ Lies!” cried he,—* lies!—I say it! 
Dost thou say I lie ?” 


I could bear nomore. ‘ Thou or any one 
9 


else!” I exclaimed. ‘* Whoever says it. 


lies ?”” 


“By the blessed Virgin! Iwill teach 
thee to tell me I lie!” he exclaimed; spur- 


ring on his horse upon me, and striking me a | 


blow with his clenched fist. 


All the smothered fury of my heart broke, 
forth: I drew the hunting-sword with which, 
[ was armed, and urged my horse on upon 


him. His blade was out in a moment; bat, 
with the mad wrath of Cain himself, I struck 


a blow directly at his head. He parried it, 


| believe-—though | scarcely know ; but, at 
all events, as it descended it fell upon his 
horse’s head, biting deep into the bone. 
The charger, mad with the pain, recoiled, 
plunged furiously, reared up——oh, God! 
what would | have given, at that moment, to 
have been vowed to the cloister for ever !— 
The precipice was behind him: the horse 
reared! Ferdinand struck it furiously with 
the pommel of his sword; the uncertain 
bank gave way beneath his feet, and hors 
and rider disappeared at once inthe vague 
air beyond. 


I sprang to the ground; I darted to the 
very edge of the precipice ; but, ere | reach- 
ed it, my brother and his horse were lying 
on the earth beneath. ‘Three hundred feet 
full down, they had fallen without a break ; 
and there they lay, still motionless, and si- 
lent !--I gazed for several winutes, and my 
brain reeled; but not with the giddy aspect 
of the fearful steep down which they had 
fallen. Itreeled with the terrible deed I 
myself had done; it recled with the con- 
sciousness of the awful gulf into which I 
had plunged my soul. The first impulse, 
had I yielded to it, was to cast myself over 
also, and toend all the busy agony of life 
by that one fatal plunge. But, as I still 
gazed, there came up to my ear a faint shrill 
cry; and | saw the horse struggle to rise up, 
on the narrow space of ground which lay be- 
tween the river and the rocks, and, in the 
mortal anguish of his crushed state, spurning 
his helpless rider with his feet, roll over into 


the water! A wild, vague hope instantly 
crossed my mind, that life might be left— 
that [ might not wholly be a murderer; and, 
‘running along seeking fora path, 1 found a 
|| way, steep and terrible enough, but which 


soon brought my eager steps to the spot 


where Ferdinand lay. 


I gazed upon him, as he was stretched be- 
fore me, with the broad light of day upom his 


‘face !—and the last gleam of hope that was 
to cross my mind through life went out for 
‘ever. No living thing ever lay like that! 
The open eyes, the distended eyeballs, the 
arm doubled up under the back, the gore 
that drenched the ground all around, the 
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“True, true!” I exclaimed, as if the; fallen jaw and wide open mouth,—every 
dumb beast had spoken and counselled flight: | awful token showed that death was there. 
“true, true!” and, springing on his backyL|| In an instant it seized upon me——the eter- 
dashed my spurs into his sides, and galloped nal, never-ceasing vulture of Remorse! My 
My lip 
| became as parched as if I had been wander- 
of Arabia. I felt 
way we went at full speed; but then Le| that life was all now one horrible, intermina- 


on over the broken rocks and stones that lay | brain and.my heart seemed on fire. 
by the river-side. 


. ans fe on ; 
He bore me gallantly on, and for a long} 2 through the deserts 


slacked his pace, and letting the bridle fall ble night. The sun was darkened to me. 
upon his neck, I gave myself up to every Not a star was left in the sky. With man, 
terrible contemplation. ‘Thought it could | all my race, I was a stranger; there was no 
riot be called; for it wanted all»the golden | compan onship, no sweet association for the 


Jinks of thought. The chain—if there was a | murderer on earth. The dwelling of guilt 


| 


It 
was a conviction, an impression ; a one, all- 
pervading, all-absorbing idea. 


chain—was broken, severed, irregular. 


I had slain him 
who had sprung from the same blood ; whe | 
had been nourished with the same milk ;| 
with whom I had sported in my infancy, and | 
grown upin my boyhood. I had riven the 
kindred spirit from the kindred clay; and 
could I dream of any other theme but that? 
It absorbed all other ideas, as I have said 
It was constantly before me ; and my eyes, 
as if willing to league with my heart in pun- 
ishing my crime, retained, with frightful ac- 
curacy, the ghastly, glaring image of the 
dead, asI had seen him lie, mangled and 
torn, upon the river’s bank. 


I thought of nothing ; I heeded nothing ; I 
marked not the hours, nor the distance, nor 
the way. The horse paused and cropped 
the forest grass beneath me; and, with my 
head bent almost to the saddle-bow, I sat 
pondering over that one awful theme. Hours 
passed by ; and gradually, a broken remem- 
brance of other things came upon me. | 
thought of my good resolves, my excellent 
purposes; the forbearance which I had 
promised myself to maintain ; the firm en- 
durance with which I had proposed to adhere 
to right. And then I remembered how mad- 
ly L had yielded to my passion ; and then, 
im frantic rage at myself, I snatched up the 
bridle, and, spurring on my horse, dashed 
through the woods, as if I had been chasing 
the deer or the boar. 

Time, however, had slipped by without 


I had slain my brother ! 


/ 


was within my own bosom! The spectre 


The 


dark and mighty spirit of all evil had placed 


of my brother pursued me for ever! 


his flaming seal upon my brow! 


| Oh, could I but have believed that death 


Was annihilation, how soon would I have bu- 
ried all my agony of mind beneath the calm 
waters of the clear, unconscious stream! 
But I, who, in the lightness of my boyish in- 
/nocence, had always looked on death as some 
‘idle fear, but wortliy of an infant or a nurse, 
‘now shrank from it asthe most fearful fete 
‘that could befall me. To meet my brother! 
to meet the brother whom I had slain, while 
his blood was yet hot upon my héad—his 
‘spirit yet fierce against his murderer!—to 
‘meet his spirit in the presence of Almighty 
God, the Creator of us both ! 

I could have called to the mountains to 
cover me: I felt the eye of God upon me, 
‘asupon him, who, jealous of the willing 
\sacrifice, spilt the first human blood, aad 
first saw death in all its fearfulness. And 
yet, I could not tear myself from the sight 
of what Lhad done. I gazed, as if fascina- 
gazed, and trembled, and clenched my hands, 
and beat my breast, in all the impotent an- 
guish of despair. 


Something touched me; and, turning 


me from above by the steep and difficu't 
path 1 had myself pursued—and now, as if 
he could comprehend my agony of mind, and 
sought to give me comfort, he had come 
close up to me and touched me, as I was 





my knowing it; and the sun, by this time, 





writhing with the-pangs of remorse. 


ted by some strange and terrible power: [ . 


round, I found that my horse lad followed - 
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was hanging onthe golden verge of the wes- 


tern sky. I scarcely sawit; 1 scarcely saw 


There were brown 
’ 


any thing around me. 


woods, and deep and shady dells, and wide 


barren-looking moors, and, as the sun set, 
there came a gleam of waters, and 1 remem- 
ber swimming my horse across a narrow 


stream. 


Darkness then fell around me: but still 1) 


galloped on. I chose no path, I sought no 


object; but I fled on, as if from the mes- || 


At length, the ground be- 
gan to rise; the trees fell away on either 
hand, and I soon found myself on the bald 


sengers of fate. 


and barren summit of one of our high 
mountains, with nothing around me but the 
twinkling host of heaven. I drew in my 
rein, and gazed up towards the sky: and 
oh! what would I have given—there, be- 


neath the calm, bright eyes that seemed; 


looking out at me from the dark expanse —<o 
have cast off for ever the weary load of iife, 
if I could have cast off with it the heavier 
load of crime! 


I paused not long; my horse seemed fret- 
ful and impatient, though we myst have trav- 
elled far and long ; but, wit!i a wild neigh, 
he hurried on over the short turf of the 
mountain, as if attracted by something at a 
distance. 


I cared not, I heeded not, which way he 
went; my brain was still all troubled; my 
thoughts turned inward; and all that fell 
upon the outward sense made but a faint 


strove to turn mv horse aside, but he rushed 
straight on, and passed throug! the midst of 
the fire; while shrieks, and cies, and blas- 


phemies, and imprecations, rang in my ears 
and shrill and screaming voices called loudly 
for me to come and join ihe revel of demons 
like myself, 

Tell me not that it was the madness of an 
overwrought mind; if \t was adream, it was 
more vivid than reality. 

On, on wert the horse like lightning ; 
still the wild shapes and fearful voices pur- 
sued, hovered round me still as I went, and, 
with the sfviftness of | elit, distanced far my 
horse, g’eaming on the pathway wherever [ 
turned: At length, | saw distinctly a stream 
—a ‘little, brawling stream—coming down 
amongst scattered rocks, and flowing past a 
roken bridge. | pushed my horse towards 
it, eager to escape the fearful beings that 
pursued me. He refused to cross; I urged 
him furiously on; there was a straggle and a 
strife—I felt we were falling: but, in a mo- 
ment, consciousness weat by, and | knew no 
more— 

I awoke as from a dream, and gazed 
around me, with but faint and feeble recol- 
lections of all that had passed for many a 
year. I seemed to have returned to my 
childhood ; for the images that first present- 
ed themselves to my mind were those of the 
|sweet and early days of infancy. And, cer- 

tainly, my strength of body well accorded 
with such thoughts. All vigour had left me; 


and momentary impression. On ae dashed; || my head was bound up with many bandages; 
and the rapidity of his motion seemed to stir|| and, though I felt no pain, | had scarcely 
up I know not what wild imaginations within|| strength to turn myselfas | lay. Gazing 
me. The heat which had been in my brow ‘around, I perceived it was a splendid room, 
and heart seemed to spread itself over all | and, in the fretted woodwork from which the 
my frame; thrilling through my veins like || hangings fell, were carved the cross and pas- 
molten iron; throbbed in my temples, tinge | toral book, and bishop’s mitre. Ecclesias- 
led in all my limbs. Strange sounds came _ tics, too, were in attendance upon me; and I 
into my ears, and thin figures glided round) saw plain|y that I was in the palace of some 


me as I rode. | high prelate of our church. 


I had heard of spirits and of demons hold- j For some time I asked no questions, from 
ing their nightly meetings on the gray moun- | the mere apathy of utter weakness ; bat, to- 
tain-tops, and now my eye beheld them all. || wards night, the Bishop of Wurtzburg stood 
A fire lay in the midst of my path; grim vis-|| by my bedside, and | remembered his face ; 
ages, and dark and horrible shapes, were) though there was a vagueness about all my 
seen moving around in the fitful glare. [|| recollections, which made his countenance 
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seem like one beheld in adream. ‘The mo- 
ment afier, however, another face appeared 
beside his, which had greater claims on my 
memory,—it was that of my father. He 
was dressed in deep mourning ; and, as they 
gazed upon me, and talked together, I could 
perceive that they thought me still uncon- 
scious of what was passing around. 

** Tle seems better—much better ;” 
the bishop. 

“ God grant:it!” rejoined my father ; it 
would be too severe a blow to lose thein both 
at once. All the hopes of my house crushed 


9 


in one single day ! 


said 


* An awful dispensation, truly,” replied 
the bishop ; ‘‘ and one that should teach you 
not to set your affections too strongly upon 
any earthly things.” 

**] have taken that lesson already to my 
heart,” replied my father. ‘But see, a 
change comes over his countenace! Con- 
sciousness must be returning. Where is the 
leech 2” 

‘* Here, behind,” replied the bishop. And, 
ina moment after, at the prelate’s sign, the 
surgeon who had attended me before, came 
forward, gazed upon my countenance for a 
moment and then laid his fingers on my 
pulse. 


“ Give me the drug from the Theatris,” 
he exclaimed, turning to one of the attend- 
ants. ‘ The crisis is past—he will do well ; 
but he must neither see nor hear aught that 
can affect him. My Lord,” he continued, 
addressing my father, “if you value your 
son’s life, you will leave him entirely to my 
care for the next week. I will answer for 
his cure, if no one interrupts me; and I will 
not quit his chamber till he can quit it him- 
self. But if he be allowed to see any body, 
or hear any tidings, either painful or joyful, 
I will not be responsible for the consequen- 
ces.”’ 

“But little joy,” replied my father,— 
* but little joy have I to impart to any one. 
But be it as you will.” And, so saying, he 
tarned and quitted the chamber, leaving me 
with the surgeon and the attendants. 

The man of healing addressed not a word 
to me during the two following days ; but he 
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\seemed principally to apply himself to ob- 
|tain for me long-continued sleep, giving me 
|a drug which had evidently a strong sopori- 
fic efiect. Had he known all, he could not 
have done more wisely. Indeed, I have 
loften thought that he must have possessed 
‘more than human knowledge; so immedi- 
‘ately did he direct his proceedings to the ill 
of the patient, though he seemed to have 
‘no earthly means of discovering where that 
‘illlay. He kept me, then, as far as possible, 
in a state of constant forgetfulness; taking 
‘care to strengthen the body by cordials and 
restoratives—as if to invigorate it while its 
adversary slept—in order to carry on the 
fearful struggle which must take place at 
length between it and the mind. 


| Towards the end of the third day, I felt 
‘all my corporeal powers returning ; and the 
leech judged fit to leave off the sleeping- 
draught. Then came back the thoughts 
that were worse than death; then came the 
‘memories that formed a living hell in my 
‘own bosom. The surgeon sat with me, all 
night; and he talked to me a great deal, 
‘speaking in a low, quiet, musical tone of 
voice, with the lamp shaded, and his eyes 
turnedaway. He spoke openly of my broth- 
er’s death: he termed it, the terrible acci- 
‘dent that had happened to him; and told 
‘me, that the first thing which had caused 
alarm at the castle, was the report of some 
'boatmen, who had found his horse drifted 
ashore. He then said, that it was evident 
that the animal had become restive witlr its 
rider, and had fallen over the precipice. 
* You know your unhappy brother’s vio- 
lence,”’ he added ; ‘* and how likely he was 
to drive any animal into a momentary fit of 
madness.” 


His conversation was very strange. He 
spoke as if utterly ignorant of any share 
that I had had in that terrible event ;and yet, 
from time to time, he threw im every thing 
that could alleviate the weight upon my 
heart—every thing which could suggest ex- 
cuses to a wounded conscience, or ofier 
motives for self-command and exertion. 
After briefly relating the event, he told me 
the effect it had produced upon my father. 
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His first exclamation, the surgeon said, was 
—“] knew it would be so! I knew that 
harsh passions would some day bring al 

his death.” 

‘* But when a messenger from the Bishop 
of Wurtzburg,” continued the surgeon, “‘an- 
nounced to him, that you also, had been 
found lying in the woods hard by Bischof- 
sheim, with your horse’s back broken, and 
yourself severely injured,—having, it was 
supposed, lost your way and fallen over the 
rocks, while coming to the place in conse- 
quence of an invitation from a prelate,—your 
father’s agony knew no bounds. You are 
now his only child,’”’ proceeded the surgeon ; 
** and it is your duty, Count Henry, to take 
care of your own health and life, in order to 
soothe and comfort your parents’ declining 
years, and to keep up a noble family, which 
otherwise must pass away from the earth. 
The highest fortunes are before you; and 
you have duties to undertake and perform, 
which, to execute rightly, will occupy every 
thought, require every exertion, and will 
bestow happiness upon you in the very fual- 
filment of the allotted task. Let me beg 
you, therefore, to use all means, mental and 
corporeal, of regaining your vigour, and to 
gladden the hearts of your father and moth- 
er by the sight of the hope of their house 
fully restored to health and cheerfulness.” 


Such was the tenor of his discourse; and, 
certainlyy though he probed the wound in 
my heart down to the quick, he left it not 
without pouring in balm: balm incapable 
of healing it, but which soothed the pang, 
and gave strength to bear the anguish that 
remained. 


Whether he divined aught of the truth, 
whether he suspected aught, or whether his 
words were merely accidental, I know not. 
I soon found, however, what it was to be an 
only son. My father’s anxiety now knew 
no bounds; he would not remain excluded 
from my chamber for the week he had prom- 
ised—but I was now prepared to meet him. 
A change had taken place within me: de- 


spair itself seemed to have given me en- 


ergy. 1 had taken my determination; I 
had made up my mind; 1 had exerted all 


‘ 


8] 


wers of resolution within me, in order 
to live and cnjoy. There had come upon 
me a hardened determination to derive front 
the act | had committed all the ear h'y bene- 
fits which could be thence obtained. It was 
done, it was irrevocable! Fate, 1 thought, 
' 


had had its will! It had Stamped me for 


everla ling pe rdition: and l strove, with the 
firm sternéss of despair, to prepare my mind 
wo cast off all thoaght of the past—and, as 
every hope beyond the earth was, for me, at 
anend forever—to enjoy the present, and to 
snatch the brief and fleeting pleasures of the 
world in which I live with the more eager 
zest, because they were all that could be ob- 
tained in compensation for the mighty sacri- 
fice of my soul’s eternal weal. 

[ little knew my own heart, however, I 
little knew the stream of gall and bitterness 
which it was destined to pour forth and min- 
gle with every sweet cup of worldly pleas- 
ure. Ilittle knew that Remorse, like some 
fell enchanter, stood behind me, and pre 
pare@, as all the choicest gifts of earth 
were Offered to my hand by Fortune, to 
change her Splendid treasures ere they 
reached my grasp, and reduce them all to 
dust and ashes. Such, however, was to 
be my fate. 

My father came, as I have said, and visited 
me before the week was out; but he found 
me so much changed for the better that joy 
and satisfaction at once spread over his coun- 
tenance. Intruth, | was every how? gaining 
more and more vigour; for the strong resolu- 
tion within me—a resolution suggested by the 
skilful words of the surgeon---supplied the 
place of that ealm tranquility of mind which 
is the best balm for the sick or exhaustet! 
frame. Finding me so well, my” father sat 
with me for several hours ; spoke with me of 
future prospects, and of days to come ; and I 
found that every thing was now, of course, to 
be mine. The wealth, and the station, and 
the honor; the bright parental hopes, the 
warm affections, all the sweet relations of do- 
mestic life, were all, henceforward, to surrouad 
my path: and he spoke, too, of that dearer, 
\that tender love, which was to be the crown- 
‘ing prize of all--the mighty recompense of 

an awful and terrible deed. 
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Liddbvered rapidly, Dai ly I gained strength: ion; and love, ardent, enthusiastic love—the 
conscience | resolved to trample under foot : only passion whose fiery nature seemed likely 
the terrors of a future life | purposed to forget: ||to conquer remorse—beat in my heart, and 
and I labored, with careful art, to goss ove; ! thrilled through every vein; no longer strug. 
to my own mind, with sofiening palliative: | gled against, no longer cheeked ; but encour- 
and fair excuses, the terribie dee! that 1! irged, heightened, dwelt upon as a blessing in 
done. JI tried to persuade myself that it was itscif and in its hopes. 


not actually my hand; 





I convinced mysell | 


| the 1, 1 was met 


When I reache castle ha! 


thet, i in the words of the surgeon, he he ad irri- | by ny fii ther a nd my mother, and en) braced 


tated me to a pitch of madness ; and, though 
1 knew all the time that I was deceiving my- 
self, yet I determined calmly—nay, reasona- 
bly, to be deceived. 

_ | was soon able to rise, and soon able to go 
forth ; although my head was still severely 
cut and scarred from the injuries it had re- 
ceived. But, before I was equal to a long 
journey, business of much importance sum- 
moned my father away, and he left me to fol- 
low as speedily as possible ; bidding me has- 
ten to join him at the castle, where my moth- 
er, he said, was anxiously expecting my arri- 
val, as well as Leonora. 
that name, he smiled upon me with a meaning 
look ; and [ felt, as it were, a bright flash up 
from my heart into my eyes. 


As he pronounced 


I shall pause no more now upon minute 
events. I have told my crime; and for more 
than sixty years I have endured my punish- 
meat. It has come upon me in repeated 
strokes——blow after blow. An invisible hand 
has snatched at me in the moment of enjoy- 
sment, of glory and power, and plucked me 
headlong down from the height of fortune. |) 
Thrice came the cold shadow between me and || 
the sun, and each time it extinguished a third 
part of the light of heaven. 


In ten days after my father had left me, the 
surgeon consented to my setting out; he ac- 
companied me on the way. I was glad that | 
he did so; for there were circumst@fices on 


that journey which I well knew might be terri- | 


ble to encounter. We took a sweep round, 
however, and avoided one spot which I dared 
not have passed just then. 
near the Castle. a brighter vision rose up _be- 
fore my eyes, and led me on. Leonora, in al] 
her beauty, in all her gentleness—-Leonora, || 
as my own, presented herself to my imagina- |, 





‘tenderiv by 


both; but my eye glanced round 


My father marked it with a 
smile, and replied to it, 


for Leonora. 


as if | had spoken. 


“She is in her own chamber,” he saidy “she 


knows not of your coming to-day. Wecon- 


! } . . ° 
| cealed it from her, for she is agitated at the 





| 


announcement. 


2 | 
| 
| 


1 will picture for |, 
you those three acts, and that will be enough. | 


But, as we came 





thought of seeing you; knowing, as she does 


know, that her fate is to be linked to yours, 
Go to her, my boy! goto her,” he added ; 
“IT think neither of you seem very apprehen- 
sive of the tie which is to bind yon to each 
other.” 

I gladly heard those words, and burried to- 


The 


wards her chamber with a step of light. 


' door was open, and I went in at unce, without 


As [ entered, she was ga- 
zing from a window, through which might be 
seen the bright sun struggling with the dark 
und broken masses of a past-by storm, and 
mingling the lurid clouds with crimson and 
with gold. She was lovelier than | had ever 
beheld her; though, raised over the high clus- 
ters of her rich, dark hair, was cast a light 
‘black veil, falling on either side of her head, 
‘and resting in beautiful folds upon her bosom. 
‘That veil was borne as mourning for my 
‘brother, and other parts of her dress betrayed 
‘the same sobre coloring; but her counte- 
nance, though it was grave, wore no expres- 
sion of very deep sorrow. On the contrary, 
‘the look was a look of hope; as, with her 
head slightly bent, and her beautiful eyes look - 
‘ing forth through their long, dark lashes, to- 
| wards the verge of the horizon, she seemed to 
contemplate the sun, seattering from his path 
‘the clouds before he set. 


Did her imagina- 
I do not know: 


that those eyes 
belere themselves like sun-beams; and the 


‘tion find therein a type? 
jbut I have ulways thought, 


faint smile which, at that moment, hung upo 
‘that small and delicate mouth, was surely | 
ithe dawn of a bright morning, ere the da: 
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the beautiful and laughing day—-comes forth |, edged to our own hearts, were such as must 

from the dark temple of the nigat. have shut me out forever from my brother's 
, :, dwelling, had she indeed become his wife. 
[Tne sound of mv Step in ver Chatnver FOUS- ‘ 

Now, however, to ler that love was happiness ; 
ito me, by the excitement it afforded, it 


was all relef—relief from the agony of mem- 


ed her: and, starting up, she turned round to- 
wards me. As soon as sve saw WO itl Was, 


she uttered a siigit exclamation of POV, and 
: ory. spent whole hours with ber, pourm 
sprang fo;ward towards me. My arms were : ' . * P 6 
forth, with every variety of manner and eg- 
round her ina moment; the jIOULZ-SUPPPrEessed i. . ’ 

‘ | er eS | ie pression, the deep, the intense, the passionate 

feelings oi our hearts broke forth: and, at the . 2 : 
‘ emotions which the very sight of her beaming 
sane moment, we burst into tears. Mhey : A ae . 
eyes, the lightest touch of her small hand, 


/ 


were the first | had shed. Ilers were all joy- >? 
called upin my bosom. Nor did she conceal, 


ful tears; but mise, though they were cer- 
: : nor in any degree attempt to vetl, that her 
tainly a relief, were mingled with bitterness ce gee 
° ; », Whige heart was mine: and no one co ld look 
We wiped them away soon, hovever: and : 
: ' . | upon that countenance, or gaze into the depths 
unchided, unresisted, I pressed ny lips again ‘a . 
' : of those lucid eyes, and not know that there 
and again on her sweet mouth, and on her AQ ; . 
; : was beneath a well of strong and impassioued 
velvet cheek; and then, drawing her arm |” . 
ey feeliugs which would make the love, once ac. 
throug pmine, I led ber Gown to the tall, where 
: . Aes quired, as bright, as pure, as unchangeable as 
mv father and mother waited us. That eve- S S 
* 4 : the diamond. 
ning passed over in tie tumuituous joy Of grat. ‘ , 
ae ; ; yf There was nothing to Oppose our love— 
ified love—joy, that obliterated, fur the time, he : 
‘ , , there was nothing to strangle it; and yet ils 
even the scars of remorse. There was, in- 


1a ; _ _ | unbounded intensity seemed to increase every 
deed, a suit of armour, hung in we great hall, ' : ) : 
: ; day: while my father, whose great anxiety 
which | would williigiy not have seen ; but I ‘ . 
ge ° , | bow seemed to be that his eyes might see my 
persuaded the rest that the great hall was chil. i 
. children before he died, hastened on the prep- 
ly, and we retired to the lesser ode, where | 2 ' 
, | urations for my nuptials with Leonora with as 
thought of Leouora, and forgot the past. | WO Ap 
much rapidity as a decent respect for the 
Another day rose upon us, and I found, or) memory of his eldest son permitted. 
. . . , i - ; a 
at least I fancied, that | was acquiring that) At length the wished-for day arrived. The 
mastery ove! thougint—that rule over my owl | castle was crowded with guests ° feasting and 
heart and my own soul, which could stifle the | revelry pervaded the halls; and the Bishop of 
voice of conscience, and bid the restless demon | Wurtzburg himself arrived, to give greater 
of remorse be still. I felt, however, that the |! dignity to the ceremony. In festivity, and in 
harpy would neither quit my table nor my bed,|| music, and in sports, the day went down ; 
unless her raveulng appetite were gliutted by and at midnight, according to the custom of 
strong excitement, adminis'ered both to the! our fumily, the chapel was crowded with our 
mind and to the body. My corporeal frame ||! guests. The retainers of the house, in com. 
exhausted by violeut exercise ; and my mind plete armour, lined the aisles ; and, in the midst 
found excitement esough in the acknowledged | of pomp, and splendor, and glittering array, 
and open engagement between Leonora and) and waving plumes, and smiling faces, and all 
myself. It was now that we found——or rath- |! that could give the semblance of joy, I led my 
er, it was now that we avowed to our own) beautiful, my beloved, to the altar, and received 
hearts -—how deeply rooted, how intense, how || her hand, in the presence of all her race, and 
overpowering had been the love which we had |in the presence of all mine. How ghall I 
felt towards each other, even while it was dan-| tell—how shall 1 describe the feelings with 
gerous, if not criminal. Leonora, it is true, | which I placed the ring upon her finger, with 
had never by her own consent been cuntraet-.| which I felt that it was accomplished—that 
ed to my brother, but still, we both had known she was mine—-mine, for ever! Let it not 
that she was destined to be his wife; and, cer | be supposed, that at that moment the terrible 


tainly, the feelings which we now acknowl-|ideed that had gone before was felt as any al. 


a 
- * 


—— 
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‘oy to the thrilling joy of that event; far from 


} 
(Te 


it. 
of the great and mighty price that had 


Strange as it may seem, the know! 


} 
UC 


il 
paid ; the indefinite feeling—for thought I st! 
shut out—that, for the jewel I had won, 


had been sacrificed the best possession of a_ 


mortal being, bis soul’s innocence, rendered 
that jewel but the more estimable in my eyes, 
aad the gladness of having gained it more 
intense and overwhelming. 

Leonora left the chapel with my mother ; 
and, with a heart, the emotions of which no 
tongue can tell, | hastened to my own apart- 
ments. My heart was all on fire—my spirit 
_was a dream of joy. But, while two of my 

attendants were aiding me to strip off my 
wedding-garments, my eye lighted on a 
small packet, which lay upon the dressing- 
table. 

“What is that?” I demanded, pointin 
to it. 


oO 


= 


’ 


**It is a@ packet,” replied one of the at- 


tendants, ** which the lady Leonora’s tire- 
woman brought here, just as her mistress’ 
was going down to the chapel, with orders 


to lay it on your table.” 


Without taking further notice, I bade 
them proceed in their task ; and, when it 
was concluded, and they were gone, I took’ 
out the packet and opened it.. Within the 
first cover was another, on which was writ- 
ten, in Leonora’s hand,— 


“My beloved Henry,—I have no right, 
to keep the enclosed ; and unwilling to in- 
flict pain, even on your father or mother, | 
send it to you, 

* From your own Leonora.” 


With a quick hand I tore the cover open; 
and I stood like one turned into stone. It 
was the picture of my brother! that sight 
dashed the cup of happiness from my lip.: 
As I gazed on it, every thought that I had 
shut out, every memory that I had crushed, 


| face. 
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] 


own the 


| triumphs which I had acquired over 


morse, and cast me « at once from 


fancies 


‘ 
t 


he demon into whose power I had cast my- 
lf There 


lf, his 
ance, as I had so often seen it in 


&° 


it was before my eyes: 


count 


life, gazing full upon me, with a look that 


would have been stern had it not been fora 
smile uy 


but too well caught the scornful, gibing ex- 


on the lips, in which the artist had 


pression, which was but too natural to that 
There it was, as I had seen it when 
last we met: so like—so fearfully like~— 
that, with a power I could not resist, it stilt 
attracted my eyes; and I gazed on it with 
" 


horror, and remorse, and dread, till it almost 


drove me to madness. The features seemed 
to lose their form; spots of blood seemed 
to dabble the brow; the eyes rolled with 
the fearful distortion of a death of agony ; 
and over-excited imagination changed, in a 
, my brother’s effigy, as given by 


| moment 
aeaie skilful Italian painter, into the fearful 
-and ghastly countenanee which I had beheld 
ilying beneath the rocks over which my 
'hand had driven him. I tried to reason with 
myself ; I made one wild struggle to recall 
the power which I had before acquired over 
my own mind: but it was in vain,—all in 
vain! Remorse had me now in his fell, un- 
yielding grasp ; and I gazed at the picture, 
with a thousand dreadful images surrounding 
it on every side, till | felt that a moment 


longer would drive me utterly insane ; and 


jthen, dashing it furiously down upon the 


ground, so that it broke into a thousand 
| pieces, [ darted along the corridor, as if I 
would have fled from all that pursued me, 
and entered the chamber of Leonora. 


It was in vain—all in vain, that I hoped 
for refuge there from the fiends that had me 
their The dreadfal passing of 
that night is beyond my capability to tell: I 
I will not atiempt 


in power. 


must not pause upon it. 


to show how remorse turned love to agony : 
suffice it to say, that never did 1 lay down 





every feeling against which I had struggled 
successfully, rushed upon me at once, and, | 
seizing upon heart and brain, overpowered | 
every other emotion; blotted out joy be- 
neath the dark and terrible stream of re- 


| 
! 


my head on the same pillow with my bright, 
my beautiful, my beloved bride—no, not for 
a moment—without seeing the ghastly coun 
tenance of my brother, as he had Jain before 


me, convulsed with the agony of death, “—-_ 







































terposing between her and me, and wring 
my whole heart and soul with misery inde- 
St ribal rf 
. + * « 
She withered slowly. It was like the fa- 
ding away of one of those flowers | had lov- 


ed in my childhood—gradual, yet percepti- 


ble: not blasted at once, like a blossom bro- 
ken from the bough, or crushed duwn by th 
heedless foot; but calmly, cently.—as t 


leaf fades under the ceaseless, even marc! 


’ 
of time. How often kave I marked, up 
the green woods and forest-covered hills, «| 


Ay brown shadows of autumn cree pon, day | 


-f _~ —- 
- 


day; so gradually, so gently deepening th 
tints, and stealing the fresh hues of summer. 
that, from one hour to another, the eye can 
detect no change in the green children of the 
spring: and yet, each moment adds so 

thing to their decay—-each day brings them 
nearer tothe fall! Thus faded my beloved: 


and, oh! as [ watched the rosy tints of 


1 
} 


health vanish from that soft cheek: as the 
lip became paler, and the bright eye lost its 
Jight ; and I saw, and knew, and felt that | 
was the cause of all,—-how deep, how terri- 
ble, how envenomed, did the barbed arrow 
of remorse prove itself, as it rankled in my 
heart, and sent the poison which it was load- 
ed through all the sweetest streams of life ! 
it was in vain that I, whose own bosom 
knew no balm, whose own gricfs could re- 
ceive no consolation, strove, by wild fits, to 
soothe or to console Leonora. The caus 
the dreadful cause, could not be told; m 
explanation could be given of all that must 
have seemed strange, and wild, and wayward 
in my conduct, Loving her with the most 
passionate earnestness, how often must she 
have thought that I loved her not! How of- 
ten must she have thought me mad, or base, 
or cruel! The eyes of my father and my 
mother were upon us also; and that | 
' served to make the state both of Leonora 
and myse!f more terrible: for we both sav 
that they watched us,—we both saw that 
they were uneasy,—we both dreaded ques 
tions to which neither could reply. 

At length, as if to relieve me, the tide o! 
Bwar rolled near the place of our dw 


A he princes and nobles of the land v 


t. 
s 


t the aut] wraty of our 


\ i| rendezvous for our 

ops Was app 1 at Heilbron; 

tie bp bles of the 

s was l to meet at the 

My rmade ready in haste 

to al : | I gladly prepared to 


‘Two thousond men were 


ind ho troops 


(yermany \ ‘iter equipped to take 

{ ivid; but, three davs before we were to 
in our may h,my father was taken ill, 

! ° Is | orry bi I depute d to me, [ 
ed | s froops lorth to 1 tin imp rial are 
aay } ’ ; , .e . 

m ind prepared to represent his opinions 
i the diet at Heilbron. I was still in my 


early vouth: b t strove and terrible passions 


re lered my | rt old before its lime, 
leven to mv mind that decided en- 
f Is ( the result of age and 


experience, On ev ‘ry subject but the one 
cdreadiul one of n y own fate, l could think 
clearly, rapidly, distinctly. In fact, the state 
in which | had placed In Vs lf rendered me 
mnlike the rest of men. Dwelling in the 
“my own bosom, | look- 
! forth upon, and mineled with the actions 


of, the world as if | belonged not to it, l 
] ] | ++! 


saw and red with the calm perception of 


a spectator, and | had withal the conscieus- 
ness that this was an advantage ; joined to 
the proud knowledge of original powers, at 
least equal to those of the men with whom | 


was avout to act, ind stores of acquired 


knowledce which none of them possessed, 
In this state of mind |] proce ceded to the diet, 


t ' . 
ind took my place amongst the rest with no 
fecling of awe, or hesitation, or embarrass- 


ment. ‘here were many persons spoke— 


persons of much experience and of high es- 


teem; and great was the foolishness which 
Iney often ciotin d in solemn language, and 
the ji/le vaniti or selfish interests which 
they dressed » in tle curments of patriot- 
lism, virtue, and religion, My respect for 
t assemblies of men was not tmereased 
frequenting them; and I had none of 

’ lo elines which blind the eves 

any to the folly of their leaders, I had 
isiasmms: the hand of fate had mowed 

“m down like flowers before the sythe. 


re 


- 
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Uphappy is the man in this world who has 
none of such bright weaknesses! but he is 
all the more likely to command and rule: 
and so I found it in my own ease. The se- 
cond day of the assembly, when I was tired 
of hearing foolish speeches, and every one 
else seemed convinced, or weary like my 
self, l rose: and, in the cold and cutting 
tone most likely to create a multitude of en- 
emies, I exposed the folly of the proceedings 
which had been advocated so zealously ; | 
detected the manifold errors of all the state- 
ments that had been made ; and I pointed 
out, without condescending to express any 
diffidence of my own judgment, what was 
the rea) course that ought to be pursued. In 
an instant, there was the clamor of a thou- 
sand tongues against me: every venerable 
dotard, who judged that years and wisdom 
must be synonymous; every self-sufficient 
counsellor, who had arrayed himself for 
years in stated forms, and fancied that pru- 
dence consisted in following ever one beat- 
en track,— all wagged the loud tongue at the 


presumptuous youth who had dared to as: 


sail the opinions of men of such reverence 
and good repute. 

There was one, however, in the assembly 
and he, the man of most importance in it, 
being no other than the representative of the. 
emperor—who judged of me differently. 
He was keen and astute; the scion of a 
high Italian house, naturalized in Germany, 
and bringing all the subtlety of his original, 
race to aid a coid, a calculating, and a pru-| 
dent master, He speedily quelled the clam- 
our ; but he took no notice of me at the 
time. At night, however, he sent for me ; 
and, afier a long and eager conference, he 
adopted many of my opinions: though, 
from political deference to my opponents, 





| cal to me by opposing their schemes, |] was 
placed in the position of the greatest difficul- 
ity and danger, where I was likely to be cut 
off, with the troops | commanded, from the 


imain body of the army. Butt looked upon 


| these michinatrons with scorn; and, feeling 


'a degree of ve ief in the strife, not only with 


jthe enemy, but with pretended friends, I 
_prepared to turn their scheme to my own 
advantage, and, by some brilliant attempt, 
to put their malice to shame. A narrow 
stream, between deep banks, lay between 
my troops and the left wing of the army, and 
I was thus left, cut off from all support, al- 
‘most at the mercy of the encmy. A_ battle 
| was to be expected the next day; and, du- 
ring the whole evening, I employed myself 
in examining the ground. Ata spot lower 
down the stream, towards the enemy’s posi- 





|tion, the high bank sank away ; but the riv- 
er was still so deep as to be impassable, ex- 
cept by a bridge, which was in the hands of 


our adversaries below. A number of large 
masses of rock, however, had fallen down 
from the hills round about, and encumbered 
the bank of the stream ; and with these, du- 
ring the night, I contrived, by employing a 
number of men, to turn the course of the 
little river, aud spread it over the] w ground, 
leaving its original channel nearly dry.— 
The water between the higher banks was, 
it is true, rendered deeper by the dam 1 
had constructed ; but I had calculated upon 
events which took place, and waited impa- 
tiently for the morning. At day-break the 
enemy advanced to attack us; and, while 
their principal force marched straight up to 
the main body of the imperial army, slightly 
bending their right to cut me off entirely 
from our own left, a considerable body of 
“cavalry approached towards me iu front; 





he followed many of their plans in regard to | whilst spear-heads were also to be seen com- 
matters that were more ostensible than real. | ing up through a ravine upon my left. At 
Action, however, soon became necessary :|| this moment, our own general perceived the 
the troops of the enemy threatened the | fault into which he had been led by the coun- 
safety of the whole empire, and we hastened | sel of my enemies; and a messenger came 
to oppose his further progress, under one of | spurring over by a bridge nearly three miles 
the most celebrated generals of the age. The/|| in the rear, bidding me retreat by the same 
two armies encountered in a very narrow | ruad, and rejoin our main force. The mes- 
field; and, by the kind arrangements of||senger was, himself, a soldiér of much dis- 
some of those whom I had rendered inimi- || tinction ; and, pointing out to him the situ 













































ation of the enemy, I said—* Go back t 
the general, and tell him that !1 is, as you see, 
too late. 1 cannot retreat without being ci 

to pieces: but L can fight where [ am; and, 
” 


foreseving this event, I have already prepa- 


red to do him guod service.” 

“1 see clearly, Sir Count,” replied the 
messenger, ** that you must act upon a sep 
arate pl in; What do you intend to do ?”’ 

“Cut through yon body of the enemy in 
front,” I replied ; ‘cross the bed ef the 


stream where I have damned it up durin 


, the night, in the low grounds below: and 
> then take their right wing in flank whi! 
“Me 


they are contending with our army in the 
front !” 

“Tf you perferm that,” replied the mes- 
senger. “ you win us the victory ; and | go to 
tell the general, in order that he may take 
advantage of your efforts.” Thus saying, 

he set spurs to his horse, and I paused, 
watching the further progress of the enemy, 
who came gallantly on fancying that they 
had me in a net. 
At length, I saw that the right wing of the 
force on the other side of the stream was en- 
r gaged wiih the main body ofourarmy. The 
corps in front was preparing to attack me, 
judging that I would remain upon the defen- 
sive: but, as [had previously arranged, | 
gave the word to charge ; and, in a moment, 


the whole body of woops which L had 


brought into the field were hurled against | 


the enemy, sweeping down the hill wiil. the 
impetuosity of am avalanche. In the fiers 
impetuosity of that moment; in the eager ex- 
ertion of every faculty, both of body and 
mind ; in the hand-to-hand fight with the 


men-at-arms who opposed me in my course ; | 
in the rapid and anxious watching of the | 


proceedings of others, while I was myself en- 
gaged in deatly strife,—I found the first mo- 
ments of peace of mind; I tasted the first 
drop of the cup of joy that I had known 
since the awful night of my marriage. -The 


troops that I commanded were the same 







veteran soldiers that my father and brothe: 


had led into lraly: we had possessed the ad- 


vantage of the ground, and nothing could 


_———— 


w ¢ \ll went down betore us, 

. } - - ) 
‘ ; > ‘ pS Was ariven Gown, Hida ng 
valiant, but vam resistance, to the spot 


vhere | had dammed up the river: and 

ere, making a second extraordinary effort, 
- } lie } 1; 

siccecaed in breaning and totally Gisper- 


ung their squadrons : aud then, crossing the 


ed of the stream, L led my gallant bauds up 
e other bank, and pours d the same fery 

irge upon the flank of the enemy who 
vere contending with the imperial army. 
That charge was decisive : the fortunes of the 
iy had gone pretty equally till we came up, 

t the balance was turned in a moment; 
iad L was looking round to see how I could 
est improve the advantage I had gained, 
when I found myself opposed by a young of- 
ficer, with a small body of chosen troops, 
who, hemmed in between my bands and the 
steep bank of the river, fought with the fury 
of desperation. J called to him to surrender ; 
but, instead ef doing so, he spurred on his 
horse avainst me, and aimed a blow at my 
head: | parried it,and drove him back ; he 
saw not that he was upon the verge of the 
precipice, and, in trying te bring his 
horse round again upon me, the earth and 
stones gave way beneath the charger’s feet, 
ind, with a loud ery and a wild neigh, horse 


and man plunged over and disappeared. 


The image which that sight recalled; the 
picture that it suddenly raised up ; the dark 
memories that came rushing fiereely upon 
me, roused from their momentary sleep by 
that brief struggle, were more than buman 
reason could bear. ‘The wound in my heart 
was torn open afresh, my brain again seem- 
ed all on fire ; I forgot the lapse of time and 
the change of circumstances—the few great 
and the many minor events which had taken 
place between. I feltas if I were again 
standing on the edge of the rocks over which 
[ had hurled my brother. I felt as if the 
decd were fresh upon my hand—the blood 
uewly spilt and reeking up to heaven—the 
|mangled corpse lying at the foutef the bank 
‘below me, and the thunder-voice of Ged 
|sounding in the ear of my spirit, and de- 


mm nding, ** Where is thy brother Abel?” I 


withstand the charge with which we poured [sprang from my horse; | approached the 


iin 


ye ne a 
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edge of the bank, and gazed down below. 
There were they lying, horse and man to- 
gether ! It was too much: | could bear no 
more ; and, casting myself upon the turf, I 
gave vent to all the bitterness of my spirit. 
My own attendants, and the leaders of my 
bands, crowded round me—surprised, as 
they well might be, at such ascene. Bat I 
forgot every thing. The memory, the con- 
sciousness of all but one dreadful decd was 
blotted out for the time, and nothing but 
deep groans, and short and bitter impreca- 
tions, escaped from my bosom. At that 
moment came up, at full speed, a messenger 
from the general, both to give me thanks, 
couched in the brief but striking terms of a 
noble aad commanding spirit, and to give 


me directions to press the enemy fiercely on 


the flank, while they were retreating, in or- | 


der to render their defeat total and decisive. 


He was brought to where I lay, and spoke 
to me with some surprise ; but his words fell 
upon a deaf and stony ear, or, at least, upon 
one between which all the reasonable spirit 
all the fine corridors of nature were stopped 
up. I heeded not, I answered not. The 
dreadful image was again before me—the 


terrible voice was again ringing in my ears— 


the iron hand of remorse was stretched out to 
snatch the cup of glory from my lip; and, al- 
though, had the day ended with me as it be- 
gan, immortal honor and a bright career in 
arms would have been mine without a doubt, 
the sun of my fame went down with a cloud 
upon it, whichI felt | should never again 
have the energy to remove. 


The general, in making his report of what | 


had occurred, commented strongly and se- 
verely upon the strange contrast afforded by 
my conduct in the beginning and in the close 


of the day; the gallantry, the daring, the | 


skill, the activity of my first proceedings ; and 
the want of obedience, of energy, or of reso- 
jution, which I had displayed at last. My 
race was too powerful, however, to be offen- 
ded by the imperial court ; and the minister, 
to withdraw me from the army, where he 
saw that I could no longer act efficiently un- 
der a commander who had expressed so 
much discontent at my proceedings, called 


me to Vienna ; speaking in high terms of the 
judgment and skill I had displayed in the 
plans | had proposed in the diet at Heilbron, 

Kre I set out, I received a letter from Le- 
onora, breathing love from every line and 
every word like the sweet perfume from a 
bed of flowers. It brought some balm to 
my soul; and I was mad enough even to 
hope that, when I returned, after a tempo- 
rary absence, the fatal image which had 
blasted all my happiness might no more pur- 
sue me to the blessed shelter of her beloved 
arms. As I journeyed towards Vienna, too, 
[ exerted the powers of my own mind upon 
myself; and [ again subdued the agony of 
my spirit—l again taught the vulture within 
me to prey upon me secretly. 


I was received with distinction, treated 
with high honor; and, either as a trial of my 
real abilities, or as a pretence of showing 
me favor, my advice was demanded upon 
some point of small importance, concerning 
the policy of those minor states amidst 
which our own territories were situated. 
‘My advice was given boldly, though quite of 
a difierent character from what had been 
expected. It seemed to please as well as to 
surprise ; it was followed, and proved emi- 
nently successful. I was again and again ap- 
pealed to: whatever I counselled opportu- 
nity favoured, and fortune crowned. It 


seemed as if fate took a pleasure in leading 


‘me on to all great things, and then snatching 
‘them from my grasp, Thus, during the 
nine months that I passed at Vienna, noth- 
ing seemed to fail in which ] had any share ; 
and the minister showing his intention of 
binding me to himself, and to the emperor, 
as one whose fortune, or whose skill, was 
sufficient to ensure them success. 


It was a winter night, towards one o’clock, 
after a day of great mental fatigue, that I 
‘sat with the emperor and his minister in the 
‘cabinet of the monarch. The safety of the 
empire, the prosperity of all the imperial 
schemes, were at that time threatened by 





the Elector Henry of. ; a man of im- 


mense talent, of extraordinary penetration, 


indefatigable activity, but of no principle, 
: li 7 . 
‘moral or religigus. We met to determine 





ac 
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what course was to be pursued, in order to 
stop him in his career; and many a dark, 
vague hint, had huag upon the minister’s lip, 
as to the plan which he thought might b 
most suceessful. 

We sat by the light of a lamp that had 
grown dim over our consultations, and gazed 
in each other’s faces as if each were afraid 
to speak the thoughts that were busy in his 
heart.. 

At length the minister declared that the 
life of one man was, of course, never to be 
put in competition with the safety of a whole 
people ; and he wished, he said, that the 
veheme gericht had not lately fallen into dis- 
use. Having brought himself to come so 


near the subject as that, there was no diffi- 
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or others removed far out of my reach. It 
was long before | could persuade the atten- 


dants that ] had become sane again; and, 


| lor seve ral day s, ali who surrounded me con- 


culty in going on, the emperor said that he 


surely had a right, in case of need, to do 


justice upon one of his own vassals; and if 


by successful rebellion, that vassal had ren- 
dered it impossible for public justice to be 
done, he saw no reason why the same should 
not be effected by private means. 

*‘ It would be no difficult matter,” rejoin- 
ed the minister, ‘‘ to free ourselves from him 
by a somwhat stronger cup than usual, in one 
of those revels, whereof he is so fond.”’ 

‘‘ His cup-bearer is, doubtless, well tutor- 
**But would it 


he continued, addres- 


ed!’ replied the monarch. 


not be an easy thing,” 


sing me, witha smile,—*‘ would it not be an 


tinued to treat me as a madman, although all 
my words and actions were perfectly reasen- 
ible. Atlength, however, they became con- 
vinced that ] had recovered, but an intima- 
tion was given me that 1 should do well to 
retire from Vienna; and I accordingly jour- 
neyed back by slow stages towards my own 
home. My mind, indeed, wasin a calmer 
state than it bad known for many months ; 
and, when I could take my thoughts from the 
one dreadful memory, there was a soft and 
soothing influence in the idea of once more 
seeing Leonora, of resting my aching head 
upon her boson, and of tasting one moment 
of peace and enjoyments in the first dear em- 
braceat my return. 

As I came nearer, something like hope 
rose up within me. I pictured her sweet lips 
smiling my welcome ; | pictured her beau- 
tiful eyes, looking sunshine on my arrival ; 
[ listened in anticipation to the musical 
tones of her beloved voice; and I heard the 


endearing words of unchangeable love pour- 


easy thing, when he is riding along upon the | 


banks of some deep stieam, or by the side of 


some high precipice, to plunge him over? 
Such things have been done before now ; and 
a fall of two or three hundred feet, leaves but 
a mangled anda mutilated thing, without a 
tongue to tell whose was the hand that did it.”” 

His words were like red-hot iron thrust in- 
to my brain. LIrose—I gasped for breath. 
I gazed with the fury of madness in the face 
of the speaker ; and, springing towards him, 
[ might have tore him to pieces, had not the 
corporeal frame sunk under the tremendous 
agony of that dreadful moment, and I fell 
prostrate atthe emperor’s feet. 

When I recovered my senses, I found my- 
self in my own apartments, but with my arms 


‘confined, and every means of injuring myself 


10 





ed fourth from that pure and guileless heart 
I hur- 
ried the last day’s journey, and about four in 


on her long-absent husband’s return. 


the evening of a bright summer’s day I en- 
tered the court-yard ofthe castle. 
The 


warder was sitting beneath the barbican, and 


Every thing was there as usual. 


looking listlessly forth; the soldiers on the 
battlements were leaning on their pikes, and 
gazing on a bright, warm scene of river and 
woodland ; the horse-boys were carrying wa- 


‘ter across towarcs the stables; and the ar- 


| mourer was sitting in the shade—polishing, 


with idle industry, a casque that was bright 
enough without his labor. Every thing ap- 


peared as I had seen it each day for twenty 


years; and yet my heart sank, as I rode in, 


and, with a slow motion, oh, how unlike the 
vaulting leap of youth and happiness! dis- 
mounted from my horse, and walked up the 
steps into the great hall. 

It might be that my father had not come 
forth to mect me—that my mother had not 
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looked out from her winduw in the keep, | 
which caused that sudden sinking of my 
heart. But, when Ll entered the hall, there 
was a look of anxiety and care in the eyes 
of the attendants who were congregated there, 
which increased my apprehension. As all 
had known of my approach, there was noth- 
ing like surprise on the countenance of any |} 
one ; but there was a grave look of fixed anxi-| 
ety which distressed and alarmed me. | 
“ Where is your lady ?”” I demand of one | 
of the attendants ; “is she well ?”’ | 
** Quite well, sir,” replied the man; “she | 
is in the chamber of the Lady Leonora.” | 
| 
| 
| 


[had referred to Leonora when I spoke, | 
but the man had misunderstood me, and I did 
not choose to ask any further questions. IT) 
sprang on eagerly to Leonora’s apartments. | 
I came to the chamber in which she usually 


sat: she was not there, and | went on to her |}, 


bed-room. From within came the murmur | 


of several persons talking ; and, opening the | 

} 
door, entered at once. The first object my | 
eyes fell upon was the form of my mother, | 


| 


sitting by the bedside, while my father stood | 


at the foot, gazingin. The sound of my step | 


made him turn a little aside, and then I heard 


the voice of Leonora, as her eyes first lighted | 


upon me. 


“It is—it is!” she cried. “I knew I} 


should see him again before I died! Oh, Hen- 
ry !—oh, my beloved, you are come to close 
poor Leonora’s eyes !” 


' I darted forward, and clasped in my arms 





the shadow, the mere shadow, of my _beauti- | 
ful, mv beloved bride; and tears rushed ge 
—hot, agonizing tears—as I saw the state to| 
which she was reduced ; aud my heart smote 
me, crying aloud. “ Thou hast done this 
thing also !” 

They left me alone with her. I could| 
hardly speak for sobs. [ could not, 1 would 
not, relinquish the embrace in which I held 


, 
her ; [ could only take my lips from liers to 


ask, “ What—what has done this ?” 

_She put me gently back a little with her 
hand, gazed upon the passionate agony of my 
countenance, and, with a look of joy, besuti- 











ful, yet terrible, exclaimed, “Then you do— 


you do love me, Henry ! I die happy—I bless 
you wilh my latest breath !” 

I could bear no more. The dark prison- 
er in my breast, in that tremenduous struggle, 
broke the chain of silence, and, sinking on mv 
knees beside her, [ poured forth my whole 
heart. [| told ber alli—all—every thing ; and, 
for her answer, she cast ber arms around my 
neck, aud wept. 

“T would fain live,” she said, after a long 
silence ; “I would fain live to comfort” thee, 
my dear, my beloved husband. But it is in 
vain ; the grasp that is never relaxed is upon 
me, and | must go. Yet hear me, Henry. 
God has told us that there is pardon for all! 


We shall meet yet again! But that we may 
do so—and, oh, did I think we should not, 
‘the grave would grow terrible indeed—but 
‘that we may meet again, promise me to seek 
‘comfort where comfort only can be found !— 
There was a holy man dwelt in a convent 
hard by father’s my house,” she continued, 
* whoin my sorrow fortwo parents’ loss, gave 
‘me consolation with such powerful zeal, that I 
would fain send thee unto him for balm to thy 
wounded heart. Oh! go to him, my Henry; 
and, if you love Leonora, and would meet her 
again i.1 happier worlds than this, promise me 
to tell him all, and to follow his counsel even 
unto the grave.” 

[ did promise, and I fulfilled my word. She 
left me fur the Heaven she came from, and I 
laid bare my heart before the good man she 
‘spoke of. He told me, and he told me true, 
‘that I should never more know peace on 
‘earth: but that, if 1 suffered with patience, 
God would sead me comfort ere he took me 
hence. 

| Years have passed away, and youth, and 
health: and that holy man has been laid in 
‘the ground near half a century, The cell 
‘that he inhabited, I inhabit now; and | wait 
in penitence, in prayer, and in remorse, the 
‘coming of the inevitable hour. 


| 


| i 
| As the sun shining through a cloud, so is 
a kind look to a sorrowful heart.” 


« The tears of sympathy like the showers 


of spring on grass cause the virtues to revive.” 
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Was it the fond impassioned strain 
Sung tor her iover's listening car, b 
rT 

The bugle's loud career.ng nutes, e1 


Or the lone fisher’s carol rude , flu 


Was it the exile’s sad lament, sung « 


For hearth and friends beyond the 
The yearnings fur his island home, 


Bate en 
Till the pale willow droop'’d above 


On re iding ae Thirst i fi r Tinm rla ily,” 


the “ Southern Christain Advocate.” 
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&. it, 
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cr wuic t yy oe 
n the ocea shore, 
? | Diets Hie eig! y re— 
at hilec e sir we breast, 


s place Of lowly rest 


Was it the hymn of Liberty, calling to “ arms” the brave, 


Or the martial dirge the so.dier s:ngs beside the hero's grave ; 


rT ’ - 
The reve! strain from the banquet hall 


sung at the midnight hour, 


Or the quick notes of the merry string in pleasure’s rosy bower ? 


These are of Earth '!—'hine was of Heaven, of seraph tone thy lyre— 


Breathings of “‘immortality” swept o'er its chords of fire 


The pantings of thy thirsty soul, to quaff those heavenly streams 


W hw re thou shalt more than realize the glory of thy dreams. 


Where thy lov'd muse, on tireless wing, eternally shall soar, 


And the full tide of intellect earth’s barrier stems no more ; 


Where wisdom, on thy brow, shall place her perfect diadem, 


And the unsullied ray of truth shall be its centre gem. 


Bard of the South! when Death shall come and seal thine eagle-eye, 


And thy rapt spirit mounts to join the anthems of the sky ; 
\ pt S} J Ys 


O! may I, on the verdant banks of the celestial river, 


Drink with thee from the crystal wave, and sing redsem'd forever ! f. «4. W——, 


Augusta, Georgia, 1340. 


VOCAL 


MUSIC. 


BY VICTOR 


LA TASTE. 


As your periodical is principa ly dev oted to 
the interest of the Southern fJadies, it is pre- 
sumed any thing that will assist them in the 
performance of their duties 1.1 SO ety will Lot 
be unwelcome to your coluinns ; L.t erefore, 
purpose to make a few observations on the 
cultivation of Vocal Music. 

Why is it, t is essential branch of education 
has hitherto been so much neglected? Have 
the young ladies of this section of our country 
no taste or taleat for music? In ieply to the 
first question, | scarce:y know what to say.— 


» There is not a single argument that can be 





broug!t against the propriety of introducing 
vecal music in common schools, while on the 
other hand, many can be urged in its support. 
lu Boston, which is emphatically the Germany 
of the United States in the cultivation of mu- 
sical science, we have the evidence of its mor- 
al tendencies uj on the people ; we have never 
heard that the tine em; -loyed in learning mu- 
sic has been any (rawback upon their intellec- 
tual cultivation ; nor have we learned that it 
isa frivolous thing. unworthy of the dignity of 
occupying the thoughts of a sensible commu- 
vity. As the importance of the subject has 
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never gone through the ordeal! of general scru- | 
tiny, I will here introduce the testimony of sci- | 
entific men, men whose whole souls seem to | 
be enlisted in the laudable, praiseworthy object | 
of benefiting mankind. 
is an extract from the Manual of the Boston | 
Academy of Music, by Lowell Mason, whose 
spirit-stirring music is familiar in all our 
Churches. 


The first testimony 
| 


“ REASONS WHY VOCAL MUSIC SHOULD BE GENERALLY 
CULTIVATED. 1. Jt can be generally cultivated —It is the 
universal testimony of those who have had experience, 
that, as a general fact, all have organs adapted to pro- 
duce and distinguish musica] sounds. [Every child can 
vary the sounds of his voice ; and if he receives early 
instruction, it will be as easy for him to learn to sing, | 
as to learn to talk or read. If we had not learned to 
talk in early life, our organs would, have become so 
rigid and unmanageable, as to render it impossible ev- 
er to learn to speak correctly, and perhaps not to artic- 
ulate at all. It is a well known fact, that adults seldom 
acquire any sounds in a foreign language, which are 
not their own ; but put a child into a foreign family, 
and he will soon get all their peculiar tones. He can 
learn by imitation, while his organs are flexible and 
pliant. This is true not only of the voice, but also of 
the ear. What is technically termed a musical ear, is 
chiefly the result of cultivation.* It is by experience 
that infants learn to distinguish sounds; and when 
their attention is early arrested by musical sounds, the 
ear becomes sensible and active : but neglect the ear, 
and it becomes dull, and unable to discriminate. ‘ Its 
formation depends mich on early impressions; and 
by practice, its discriminating powers may be carried to 
the highest degree of perfection. Infants who are 
placed within the constant hearing of musical sounds, 
soon learn to appreciate them; and nurses have often 
the merit of giving the first lessons in melody.’ ‘Those 





children who are taken care of in infancy by singers, | 


usually become so themselves, whether the parents sing 
or not. It has also been found by teachers of infant 
schools, that almost all children can sing. ‘ There are 
few persons indeed so destitute of natural qualifications 
as to be unable to sing agreeably, by resolute perse- 
verance in a judicious course of practice ; and, I be- 
lieve that the impediments to great excellence lie more 
frequently in the want of other attributes, than in defi- 
ciency of physical powers of organs. ‘There are in- 
stances even of distinguished performers, that com- 
menced their musical educativun without the slightest 
hope of gaining any strength sufficient to qualify them 
for the profession, who have, nevertheless, attained a 
most respectable rank in art. Such examples indeed 
are rare, but there are multitudes in private life who 
have literally made a voice. + The musical talent is 
wanting then in only a few. Most of those who sup- 
pose themselves to be destitute of it, have only let the 
time in which the talest, smal! in itself was capable 
of development, pass by unimproved. But if this talen’ 
has been conferred by the Creator on so many, and 





* Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 





t Bacon’s “ Elements of Vocal! Sciences.”’ 
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indeed, with few exceptions, on all, then vocal music 
; 


san object of universal cultivation. 


“2. Vocul mu suT to be generally cultivated.—lIf 
17 
l] 
doubt that it ought to be cultivated. Whoever acknowl- 


we have established the point that it can be, few wi 
edges the high rank which music demands, and de- 
serves to hold in christian devotion, will not consider 
its cultivation of little moment. If a service is accept- 
able, it is our duty to use every exertion to render it 
worthy of acceptance. If the sacrifice send up a grate- 
ful incense to the throne of God, it should be, as much 
as possible, ‘without spot or blemish.’ The musical 
talent is one given us by our Maker. It is a respon- 
sible and sacred talent; and can we do otherwise than 
yield to the constraining obligation, ‘to stir up the gift 
that isinus?’ Few can plead incapacity, and no one 
has a right to do it until he has subjected his powers to 
a rigid examination. No talent, however vigorous, 
springs spontaneously into action. Some labor is 
necessary to unfold its latent energies, as well as 
to improve it. Many talents remain actually unknown 
to their possessor, until circumstances bring them to 
view. Itis not only our duty to improve on our own 
talents, but also to develop and cultivate those of our 
children. ‘ Not only should persons make conscience 
of learning to sing, but parents should conscientiously 
see to it, that their children are tauglit this, among oth- 
er things, as their education and instruction belong to 
them.* The business of common school instruction 
generally, is nothing else than the harmonious devel- 
opment and cu tivation of all the faculties of children ; 
hence, music as a regular branch of education, ought 
to be introduced into schools. The musical talent, as 
well as others, ought to be incited, developed, cultiva- 
ted, and rendered strong.” 


r i ° ' 

The next is an extract from the “report of 
the School Committee of the city of Boston, 
on the expediency of introducing musical in- 
struction into the public schools of the city :” 

“There is a three-fold standard, a sort of chemical 
test, by which education itself, and every branch of ed- 
ucation, may be tried. Is it intellectual—is it moral— 
is it physical? Let vocal music be examined by this 
standard. 

“Try it intellectually. Music is an intellectual art. 


Among the seven liberal! arts which scholastic ages re- 


garded as pertaining to humanity, music had its place. 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and Music, these 
formed the quadrivium. Separate degrees in music, it 
is believed, are still conferred by the University of Ox- 
ford. Memory, comparison, attention, intellectual 
faculties all of them, are quickened by the study of its 
principles. It is not ornamental merely. It is not an 
accomplishment alone. It has high intellectual affini- 
ties. It may be made, to some extent, an intellectual 
discipline. 

“Try music morally. There is—who has not felt 
it?—a mysterious connection, ordained undoubtedly 
for wise purposes, between certain sounds and the mo- 
ral sentiments of man. ‘This is not to be gainsaid, nei- 
ther isittobe explained. Itis an ultimate law of man’s 
nature. ‘In music,’ says Hooker, ‘the very image of 





* President Edwards. 
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ments of a corrupt, de 


ter. Has not the fing: f \ 

indication too | to be mistake: \ < 

the case, if th e this necessary ¢ rdance 
ween certain s ind certain t s of il fee 
ings, 1s $ i 8 ‘ 

mus! so directe 

those habits of fe ‘ 

types? Besides, happiness, « 

tranqu lity.—these are the 1 ! efi f M 
These qualities are connect 

al government of the individual. W 

not under proper management, be re ; 
efficient in the moral government of the s \ 
now try Music physically. ‘A fact,’ says an A 
physician,* ‘has been suggested to me by 1 

sion, which is, that the exercise of the , of the 
breast by singing, vontribute very much to det 
them from those diseases to which the climate and oth 

er causes expose them.’ A Musical writert in E: 

land, after quoting this remar, says, “ the music 


ter, of our Academy, has furnished me with an obse 
vation, still more in favor of this opinion. He informs 
me that he had known several! persons strongly disposed 
to consumption restored to health, by the exercise of 
the lungs in singing.” 
authorities to a point so plain? It appears self-evident 
that exercises in Vocal Music, when not carried to an 
unreasonable excess, must expand the chest, and there- 
by strengthen and expand the vital organs. 

“ Judged then by this triple standard, intellectually, 
moraliy, and physically, vocal music seems to have a 
natura! in every system of instruction, which aspires, 
as should every system, to develope man’s whole na 
ture. 

“In regarding, however, the effect of vocal music, 
as a branch of popular instructions, on our public 
schools, there are some practical considerations, which 
in the opinion of your Committee, are deserving of 
particular attention. 

“Good reading, we all know, is an important object, 
in the present system of instruction in our echools. 
And on what does it depend? (Apart from emphasis, 
on two things mainly, modulation, and articulation. 
Now modulation comes from the vowel sounds, and 
articulation from the consonant sounds of the language 


chiefly. Dyramics, therefore, or that part of vocal mu- | 
sic which is concerned with the force and delivery of 


sounds, has a direct connection with rhetoric. In fact, 
the daily sounding of the consonant and the vowel 
sounds deliberately, distinctly, and by themselves, as 
the Committee have heard them sound in the musical 


lessons given according to the Pestalozzian system of 


instruction, would, in their opinion, be as good an ex- 
ercise in the elements of harmonies and correct speech 
as could be imagined. Roger Ascham, the famous 
school master, and scholar of the Elizabethan age, and 
surely no mean judge holds this language. ‘Al! voi- 
ces, great and small, base and shrill, weak or soft, may 
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+ Gardiner. 
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( vo . makes many sage remarks on 


ie subject of vocal music; but as it would 
> work to extract from 

I recommend it to all who undertake to 
earn music. The illustrations, and examples, 
are clearer than will be found in any oiher 
work on the science. Dr. Colcott’s excellent 
Musical Grammar w be found to contain 
all the most researching pupils could desire, 
For the cultivation of the taste, and freedom 
of execution, Moschelles’ Gradus ad Parnas. 
sum, contains all that is necessary. To ac. 
quire a correct fingering, I would recommend 
a work, containing the harmonic circles, by a 
member of the conservatory of Milan, and 
Mr. Casel’s treatise, to those who wish a 
work exclusively on harmony. All profes. 
sors of Music should be in possession of these 
Wwol k 3° 

The human voice is an heavenly instru. 
ment, susceptible of the highest cultivation, 
possessing powers that no human instrument 
can approach ; they can accompany but not 
improve it, and the only method to bring out 
all its brilliancy is to train it judiciously ; to 
do which, it should be thorougly exercised, 
first upon the Solfaing system, according to 
Cooke and Lanza, and afterwards upon well 
arranged songs. It must be borne in mind 
that t»e voice can be irretrievably ruined by 
improper management. Early in the morn. 
ing, or immediately after meals, is not a prop- 
er season for practice. No song extending 
above F. should be given to a pupil, until a 
free, clear tone, can be produced on the Jow- 
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er notes, and those should be songs composed 
of long notes, and in slow movement. | 
thiok hymns would produce this effect sooner 
than any other spec'es of composition. As 
vocal music is now taught in most of our sem- 
aries, we cannot expect pupils to obtain 
nore than a sufficient knowledge of the sci- 


nce; but let a system be introduced, a sys-. 


Brownwood, (near LaGrange,) Georgia. 





tem that will have for its object more the im. 
smprovement of the voice that the mere sing- 
ing of songs, and [I donbt not, Georgia 
could produce as superior vocilists as any 
State. I now leave the subiect in the hands 
of an intelligent people, to make whatevur they 


please of these suggestions. 


REVENGE. 


A POEM IN TWO CANTOS—BY DR. E. Ms. PENDLETON. 


CANTO II. 


I 
The sun had risen clear and bright, 
And driven back the shades of night: 
It was a beauteous morn as e’er 
Inhaled the twilight’s dewy tesr. 
Two men were seen upon a plain 
That skirts the wide Adlantic main— 
Far off a city’s living hum 
Was heard, (with beat of signal drum 
And cheerful sound of piercing fife ;) 
All tuning with the gush of |ife. 
Oh, what a lovely hour was this, 
To muse on heaven's unsullied bliss, 
And wing one’s holiest thoughts above, 
To that bright world where all is love. 
But Egmont lit'le dreamed of heaven, 
And never prayed to be forgiven ; 
For dark Revenge raged in his breast, 
Which banished every thought ef rest. 
Yet his full heart beat quick and free, 
As forth he looked upon the sea ; 
And thought that he might never more 
Stand on that ocean-beaten shore, 
And fondly dream of scenes long past, 
For, oh. that hour might be his last. 
There he who strove to soil his fame, 
And cast reproach upon his name, 
Should bite the dust, and only live, 
To ask the boon he would nut give. 
And weltering in his crimson tide, 
Bereft of envy, hope, and pride ; 
He might pour forth his piteous strain 
To the wild wind and bounding main: 
Heaven might relent and let him live, 
But he would ne’cr the wrong forgive. 
Thus Egmont mused within his heart, 
Till tramp of horsemen made him start— 
A moment more, and they were met, 
Too late for cavil or regret. 
Each draws his sword with watchfu! eye, 
The slightest movement to descry ; 
Then rush tu fight and urge the strife, 
Each eager for the other's life. 
Oh, Heaven forbid that he should die, 
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For whom soft Pity breathes a sigh ; 
And round whose heart there lingers vet 
The thought of home—ot loved Annette. 
Oh, spare him, Heaven, lest her sad fate 
Should crown Gonsalvo's bitter hate 
With trophy of too dear a kind, 

To waste upon the morning wind. 


Il. 


Long did the sun look fiercely down 

Upon that fight, and seem to frown 

At foolish man, who cared to know 
Nouglhit of his future bliss or woe. 

Hard was the struggle who should die, 

And fierce the flashing of each eye ; 

And wild the groaning of Despair, 

Or shout of Hope that filled the air. 

Till weary of the doubtful stiife, 

They grapple for the last of life. 

Then Egmont’s pierced and bleeding hand 
Lets fall his sword upon the strand. 

Then, with a maniac’s yell, his toe 
Exulting, deals the fatal blow. 

A shriek of horror rose on high, 

(For, oh, ’tis fearful thus to die,) 

And fierce Despair hung o’er his brow 

A wreath of terror—dimly now, 

His dark eye gleams upon his fue : 

But ’tis the last: his sun is low. 

“ Bear hence, one parting word,” he cries, 
Then faintly breathes “ Annette,” and dies 
Lowly he lay upon the strand, 

With ghastly face and firm-clenched hand : 
Yet, on that brow now pale in death, 
Revenge, e’en in his dying breath, 

Was sealed—so chiselled statues stand 
Sculptured by artist's graphic hand. 

Thus perished talent, honor, fame, 

And all that Egmont sought-—a name. 
They raised him from his gory bed, “X"3 
Ere scarce the vital spark had fled; 
And deep beneath the briny wave, 
Consigned him te a watery grave. 

No prayer was said—no funeral dirge— 
Save the loud beatings of the surge, 
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W hich seemed to moan that such shou!d be, 


The last sad tribute to the free 
A bur ai in the deep deer ea 
No tear was shed, but one was there, 
Who felt the writhings ot 


And from that hour, nor hope, nor smile 


E’er shown, his pat! y to beguile, 
Til by a suicida 

He perished on that gloomy str 

Anji ma 5 strange and Nosy siglit 


The fisher-boy has scen | night 
When urging on with speedy oar, 
He’s driven near that haunted shor 
An awful! form, bestained with blood, 
Oft rises from the raging flood; 

With pallid face and bleeding side, 


He stalks upon the foaming 


tide, 
Chanting a wild funereal strain, 
Th ee eaten Boe ek, oh 
en shrieking, sinks beneath th. 
S. hav y heard 1} _— ; arde 
Some have e en heard the clash of swords, 
And fearful yells, and angry words, 
Rise from the shore, and from the main, 
As echo answered back again. 


main 


And on that ocean's utmost verge, 
Just where the rocks roll back the surge, 


A ghastly form has often stood, } 
With hands all bathed in crimson blood, } 
Gazing intently on the flood, J 


As if some horrid sight might be 
Beneath the wildly tossing sea. 

But turn my muse from fancied scenes, 
Wrought out in superstition’s dreams. 
To where a heart-felt sorrow flows 
With bitter tears, o’er real woes. 


Il. 
The sun was sinking fast—'twas late, 
That sun which saw young Ezmont’s fate : 
And in her window, lonely nuw, 
Sat one with pale and anxious brow ; 
And oft she gazed with eager eye, 
To where the brilliant sun-set sky 
Was growing fainter to the view, 
And mingling with the ether blue : 
For at this hour, and o’er that plain, 
Her Egmont vowed to come again— 
And he had never, never -yet, 
Deceived his own, his loved Annette. 
Yet, now alas, dark shadows flew 
Like magic, o’er the waters blue ; 
And Venus, earliest evening star, 
Was gleamiag through the light afar ; 
While dying on the sky's pure breast, 
But left its shadow in the west. 
Another, and another sheen, 
From kindred stars, played o’er the scene, 
Till twihght hour had come and gone, 
And gloomy midnight hastened on. 
“ He will not come,” at length she cried, 
And then she felt her maiden pride 
Burning wita wild and heedless fire, 
Above her hope’s funerea! pyre. 
“I'll gaze no more, for if he knew 
How slow to me the dull ho vrs flew, 
That kept him still so far away, 
He sure, in Pity, would not stay. 
But then, another there may be, 





las kept him far away so late ; 

And even now, he sighs to be, 

In this lone midnight hour, with me.’ 

She said, ¢ from that window's side 
Again .f o'er the forest wide, 

\ S f Witt ensest ear, 

Fors ds W n y Love might hear. 
vill, if } e ceep W str Uy, 
Phere ¢ potas ly 

Save, when the whip poor-will 80 low, 


Pealed through the vale her notes of woe ; 
Or owlet tr ) his ebon throne, 
Made all the hills and va 
And then, sweet lon'’s gentle stream 
Rolled on bene 


And far within the et 


leys moan. 


he moo tglit’s gleam ; 
Lowering shade, ) 
Poured down the beautifu: cascade > 
And never-ceasing murmurs mace J 
These distant sounds of dreary night, 


| 


Brought from the valley many a sprite ; 


Now ranging 


hrough the stilly air, 
Now skimming on the streum alar 


But Annet 


te knew her fancy made 


These forms from mingled light and shade ; 


And long she watched them, ull ber eyes 


Were tired of earth, and stream, and skies; 


And objects grew more faintly dim, 
Or mingled all their forms in him, 
For whom she breathed the anxtous sigh, 
And kept unclosed the weary eye. 
At length she yields to gentle sleep, 
And ceases both to gaze and weep : 
Yet o'er the rugged vale of life, 
Her mind still roves in restless strife. 

Iv. 
She dreamed that she was on the shore 
Where bold Atlantic b.llows roar, 
And Egmont’s self was by her side, 
In all his manliness and pride 
And al! around was bright and fair 
As sunbeams on the morning air. 
But suddenly a darkling cloud 
Spread o’er the deep a sable shroud, 
And fitful flaines of lurid hue 
Shot fiercely o'er the waters blue: 
While deafening thunders uttered round 
Unearthly peals, which shook the ground, 
And the wild sea-winds tossed the waves, 
(As where the fearful maclstroom raves,) 
And rolled the surges to the shore, 
Dispersing to return no more. 
Amid the darkness of the nih’, 
She lost her Egmont from her sight; 
And long sent up her anxious cries 
In plaintive murmurs tow'rd the skies, 
But all were lost upon the wind, 
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Nor e’en fan 
And now the 
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Shot fiercely o’er Der spirits dream, 
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His features ¢ 
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And dark 
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Had shed her sweetness o’er the ¢ 


And many a dar! 


Was broken 
Annette now 
To breathe tl 
And while ay 
In Egmoat’ 


sry 
Iwas here he 


Which Heav’ 


And here he br 


Not e’en sweet lon’s ret tle stre: m 
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Seemed lonely 
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As whenn brighter davs, she roved 


Along its banks, with him she lov 
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But hark! there comes the distant 
Of horse-hoofs clattering o’er t! 
And Hope once more, W th pe 1 
Shines o’er her spirit’s darkling 1 
‘It may be he,” she meekly sighed 
* But why, thus swiftly, does he 
Sure, there is dange r VE r nea 
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A VERY great error has existed in the public 


mind on the subject of Female F 
This error arose from an improper 
by the community at |: 
the female mind, and of her 


urge, 
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estimates cou 


powers o} 


ic 


bilities, in the various relations she is called to A 


sustain in life, and in a very great degree. from 
the indolence and cupidi | 


tourse of study to be pursued by their pupils, 


if 


ty of teachers. 
known that Instructors generally dictate the |c 
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the price of tuition is much greater for the lat- 
ter than the former; an 1 tiias iIndolenee and 
a love of gain, (bot! powerful motives,) tidu 
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[expand the mind, instead of the meagre tinsel 


the present mode ? 

The proper obj ct of E:ucation is to in- 
crease our usefulness and happiness; and the 
more thorough and perfect the system of in. 
struction, the more effectually will this end be 
iccomplished. Now, if woman has capabili. 
lies for usefulness and happiness, we will hard. 
y be called to the proof that she comes legiti- 
nately within the range of educational influ. 
ence of the noblest kind. 

E lucation, properly speaking, only closes 
with our lives ; and the instruction given at 
school, but lays the foundation on which the 
tbric of intelectual character is to be raiscd. 
ae advantage derived is not so much the 

iwwledze secured, as the disciplinary train. 
wiich prepares the mind for future and 
successful effort. It is true that the knowl. 
e actuwany wained is valuable, but even ina 
evulur College course tt Is almost wholly ele. 

iy, and the benefits to be derived from 
future, result mere from the proper 2om- 
gation of these elements in practical life, than 
tele; and it will be found that the bene- 


ficial results are in the ratio of mental disci- 


‘The principal objects of education are, to 
e perception, strengthen the judge. 
wut, correct the taste, induce the habit of at. 
lention aud abstraction, and the power to an. 
uy zeand compare. The mode of instruction, 
efore, and the studies pursued, should be 
‘h as to bring ev ry find ulty to the energetic 
formance of its levitimate office, 

I ant decidedly of opinion, that the vast dif- 
ferenee discoverable between the minds of 
men, origivates not so much from nature, as 
from education; education commencing in 

y childhood. In the generality of minds 
culty predominates, but it will be found 

tv predominate at the expense of the rest ; 
ence, it is said that a wit is deficient in judg. 
ment, and that men of fine judgment are want. 
ng im memory: this being the case, the prom. 
ineut power will govern, and all mental effort 
ealliog for the exercise of the various faculties 
will be cramped, and the production, instead 
of being beautiful in its fine proportions, will 
‘come torth distorted and deforme!l, Tt should 


t 


| be the aim of education, by a proper course 
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of training, to prune the exubereuce of the one | ranged by a wise Providence as the most ef. 


power, and strengthen and develope those th 1 ‘fective stimulant to effort, in a pursuit secur. 


are defective, that the mind may come forth 
well balanced, and properly prepared for use- 
ful enterprise. For instance, a man of dull 
imagination may, by reading ; octry and ima- 
ginative works of a high order, acquire a fig-| 
urative and beautiful style ; and a fancy, too 
wild and erratic may be chistencd and cor. | 
rected by a solid course of reading. Those 
who are familiar wit! the lile of Frank!in know 


the method he pursued to acquire the s mple, 


vet lucid stvle which characterized bis com. 
positions; and, no doubt, with equal labor and 
All lit- | 


erary men know the effect of a parvicular 


attention, any style may be acquired. 


course of reading upon the mind ; that light 
and frothy books produce an indisposition to 
abstract and deep thought, while sueh a work 
as Beattie on truth renders abstraction easy and 
pleasant. Thusany given effect may be brought 
about in the mind, if the proper influence be 
made to bear upon it, especi.lby at 
period. 


un earty | 


Intellectual philosophy, (a deeply interesting 
and highly important science.) originated in the 
very principles which we have labored to es | 
tablish, and goes fully to prove their truth and 
value. Mathematical stucly produces the hap. 
piest effect upon the mind, cultivating the habit 
of attention, the most valuable of all mentil 
habits, and exercising the powers of analysis, 
and comparison, which are necessary to clear | 
and distinct discrimination ; and, we all know, | 
that upon discrimination depends—in a great | 
measure, success in professional and business | 


life. 


if a discriminating judgment is impor. | 


l\duer and triumph, the most ¢ 


tant to professional success generally, how || 


necessury is it to successful instruction ; and 
how all-important to the mother, who imparts 
the earliest, strongest, and most abiding impres- 
sions to the minds, and hearts of her children ; 
impressions that give the coloring to their lives. 
and that are lost enly amidst the darkness and 
throes of a dying hour! In support of these 
views we quote the celebrated Locke, the very 
best authority on subjects connected with men- 
tal philosophy. He tells us that mathematical 
study is highly important to mental discipline. | 

There is an actual pleasure resulting from | 


knowledge, and this has been admirably ar. | 


; 





, mm } 
ing to man the most exalted good of earthly 


a 
“ 


kind. ‘The curiosity of children is proverbiab; 


‘every thing attracts the’r attention, and calls 


forth innumerable questions. With what de- 
light do their eves gleam, when these questions 
are answered ina simple and intelligable man. 
ner—and how disappointed when their curt- 
osity is checked ; and it is easily observable 
that they desire not only to know facts, but 
search into the reason of these facts. 

A desire for knowledge isas s'roug as any 
ot! er, and its gratificat on affords as distinet 
and rich enjoyment, with this very important 
distinction in its favor, that other desires are 
of'en cloyed, aud often produce corrupting and 
degrading effects—wiile gra‘ ification in this, 
only enlarges its capacity and strengthens its 
influence, elevating the character and enno- 
bling the nature. Who has not felt that it 3s 


actually painful to be norant about whut oth. 
—y — } om lanenvahia ¢ kn . ‘ 
ers KnoW, and truly pieasuravie to Know more 


i than others? 


lf knowledge imparts pleasure, I contend 


that the greatest p'easure must result from that 


| knowledge which is the most perfect and cer- 


n> . 
bain ¢ ] 


f so, mathemutical knowledge will be 
pre-eminent. Let it not be objected that it is 


dry and difficult. 


To the novice it may ap. 
pear so, but where a taste for it 


is cultivated, 
and the initiated cast their eyes « ver the wide 
spread field that opens to their view, its sim- 
plicity, certainty, power, and bounclexsness, 
bring to the mind visions of intellectual gran- 
lelightful and 
clorious. 

Task, in what department of learning have 


the greatest enthusiasts been found? The his- 


itory of science tells us, in pure and mixted math. 


‘ematics ; and this very euthusiasm proves the 


delight connected with this study. Sir Isaac 
Newton and La Place, when engaged in the 
most laborious and intricate mathematical cal. 
culations, in the solution of questions the most 
wonderful in physical science, enjoyed more 
true happiness than is secured by the devotee 
of pleasure, in the most extended circle of sen- 
sual delight. 

What scholar can look back to his College 


hours and not remember the strong triumphant 
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(| throug if power, or to the Heavens with their spangled 
iand shining frame—we behold the wide-spread 


> 
manifestations of Divine power, wisdom and 
goo iness. 

How different is the view that the ignorant, 

d the intelligent, take of the works of nature ? 
Phe one beholds the regularity, order and beau- 

which pervade the universe with but a slight 
npression ; ne ms ks not the pecultar fitness 
of things, their adaptation to the great ends 


intended to produce—the pow. 
er that sustains, the wisdom that regu’: tes, or 
the mercy that blesses: while the other beholds 
ever’ Wiere the giorious impress of Jehovah, 
} his thoughts rise from the contemplation 

Fae tm Matnra’a Clad” to Wael 
i nature “upto Wature’s God” in burning 
ration and gratitude. Well did the poet 

” 
‘out astronomer is mad.”— 
What unutterable emotions must have swelled 
bosem of Newton, as he contemplated the 
eavens and beheld the stars shining with un- 
aq ed al | Si¢ lv il oft, as he counted their 
their distances, and calcu. 


~ = ¢! a . , 
ied, With unering certainty, the constant 


- 


aws that govern them; and extending his 


mind’s-eve far beyond the range of mortal vis- 

9, saw rise before him world after world, and 

system after system, arrayed in beauty, and 

sweeping outinterminably, far in fields of light 
glory, and felt that God was there J 

his works by the intelli. 


ent mind: jt marks him in the soft tint that 


Gop is seen in 


biusbes in beauty over the sweet flower, as it 
wand breath, and blessing 
ofheaven ;” it marks tim in the thunder-cloud 
that gathers in blackness, and sweeps out on 
the bosom of the tempest in desolation and 
wrath; it sees him in the smiling fields and 
| in old ocean’s wave, as it 
wakes up in fury, and rears it crested head to 
‘threatening heavens: it beholds him in the 
h beauty that mantles hill and dale, as they 
w with the warm light of the setting sun— 
and in the awful earthquake, as @t shakes a 
trembling world. E. W. H. 


“Tr that is offended with his neighbor’s 
pride, should look well to his own humility.” 
« PRONENEss to contradiction is the charac. 
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A FRAGMENT. 


THe curse of my nature is upon me, The spirit’s enr,—vet speak the word of res*, 
A fevered restlessness,—a | nging deep Or doom, and bid the heart awake to Ife, 
For the future’s dreamy secrets; a chanze | Or perish, broken with a mighty wo 
From th : sol alate ee 1, om } ~ 
om (ne tliine and things that are, to ihe v * * ~ * * * - * 
' 
. r ! , ’ | horas 
Seenes that mivzAt b .—vyet never nay. i ve if winuch alene. A heart whereon 
NI eari’s Trmivht lean the burden of my nature’s 
i t i = ; é' tI 
An unauiet sea, tossing wild, beneath | Ten ‘erness, love's kind words to cheer and biess 
y ! | ’ ] p mol Ser “arr » denar — 
The sweep of th sugats, tum iltuous, dark, and stron, Che tear of row at my departure, 
, Thy , »of wel, » anrl the } rite | " 
Is whose storinyv s vell, peace sinks, wrecked and !os - a Pine 1 eo: weicome, anu the brightened eye 
| 1} nl At my return: these have heen demed Mme, 


And the rising waves, as they roll and break 
On Faney’s shore, make mou 
The dirge of hope 


ral munstresy, 


» gone down to ceath. 


Memory unrol!s its record, anfl reads 


} 


With saddest tone its wel! remembered es. 


round me, 


The present! its darkness is : 


And from the eastern sky, there breaks no sien 


Of promise on my looging gaze; t m 
To come !—the heart's to-morrow! Oh, speak thou 


Silent one! Comest thon to call the dead 


mn rolls without a shore, 


A was’e of waters, destined to moisten 


’ 
bul the Sand, and pass away withvut one 
. } . 
oweel remenorance. 
W ny » : — 
el, te (80, my acream 

Is yar [hese restiess sichs, ‘hese sckls pangs, 
VW j . . ry | ’ » . 

y sO rt ver. soe heir. s fever turns 
Feebiv now, and no sweet hope glimmmers thronch 
‘6 ied ron darkness of my s yu!.—earth’s hahts 


song is hushed, and inv bosomed 


To life, or to shed thy tears upon the grave, Joys have | them down to die: lone and sad 
Where the loved and buried Sleep?) Oh, lili up | ren tolland tears, ull the grave 
Thy voice, though distast, and o'er the long dark S cla fricndless, and the dead. 
Interval, let it come, soft subdued, sunk CLIFFORD 
E’en to a mystic whisper, ere it reach | 
—_——_.¢——__. 
WINTER BIRDS OF GEORGIA. 
BY REV. DANIEL (URRY. 
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parted; tue rapid devaioy Ot hata | " ‘ sdeaces, at wach to build 
. } 
wine’) mocks tie aie tardy growthi of ¥ 1 i rouests, tated tiie young, are usually 
er cliin ites, and the retarn of tie brads of *5 } 0 the most cultivated parts of the country, 
save, in their spien hd winter apparel, t ung | aid the du Nes of man. ‘I hey abound in 
their sweetest notes 5 | conspire to rend pe ore Is pou tii lences, in the gar lens, 
} | " eae ¢ 
the sre ie tanscendantiy lovely. o on the | Ou-e-tops. Pheir vests, cone 
My fur readers wa! rerdils helieve me wis | tra dof loose straws, and flue sticks, ceil. 
[ te lroenstiuat tastes se eariy forme l were no vi in OM PCeeK mu I and then lined 
easily desteoved: aal that, wovat in in V fi - ( USEEL TN placed on the large 
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me to retire fron tre ca yf Dus 3. B ds mat Huss. ty Couiunost constant presence 
md flovers stil engage a share of my att Hf persous, within a few feet of the chosen spot 
tier: the forme re th weal. voor! wd on ens to jorin to serous olyection te [ 
piite Peom vunoas of my ely walks 3 the maw of several robios bouldiog their nests Up- 
fatter ure Vocless rvas, coutssting ! mo rve brick balding, while the work nen 
that few of them account of sini Ppa Tanee. vere acti li engage | upon it, and at another 
[ have vow located mys f among ‘ ely Hite) ised to have oue build 
amerw rt LL fal ovtuve stil lovely, ft fan toe fraene of a smal building, only 
reese atine so) usp tftrom hers wiom | Vou iow it frommy w row rom the harm. 
elanmnirr my ative its T ie W 1 flow ess habtt i ft se bird .os we!l as from their 
ai tie sorta ian ft vet me ul , an! tere. \ \ Vv, ! ooe. wiiel, is quite mu. 
wre ont vet re jute Vv natice, ly a \ S ( my ili ii Pesteourn i by the country 
aianv fe ative friend Yo otorn tines Cope, aN ¢ n truant schov! boy leaves 
p ase Paral vat. Df e sportug with a tueir nests unharme!, T eV sing most in the 
tie fia tierity Crit ti ested at te ' wey ye of the senson, and the time of day 
ees of tueir on iv. W y's with interest |} selected ts usualy at early dawn; as if to 
ta vorids fie new Pr ences of former Trend ‘heer the firmer at lus early tod, of to invite 
vil, accordingly have ete dk | to sce the || tre die@wsy to enjoy the loveliness of the rising 
brisin toe r winter qu rs. Pais desire Vv. About t invdide of September, they 
now o-atified, An) t Lt to rest my beawin tu q yi thy yrhiae rh parts of t eC United 
nariee. i mn 1 Ure org Wis m Stat but miy be seen in considerable num. 
0 comoimiol, tie I Hig—lne Migrating vrs tb toe saurti ri portions of New Yo. k, 
thrush (fen dus méecatorions) of the Oruitho md in New-Jersev, and Penns lvania, as late 
oO rsts. Tae Ro'vus are a me tre euries as tue middie of October, or first of Novem. 
vy situats of t e Norther P port misof tie C er. From the numbers of them ] finn in 


resume that few pase 


trey imiy be seca as fur North as the 4ist or || beyoud the linits of tue Stes, la spend te 
4 ’ ° Dane t ] , 

421 ‘exee of latitude, in scatter | fl.ck witer. Indeed, | have occasionally seen 

estherny about ovchards, and firn-eyards inj) toen at mid-winter, in’ the middle States, as 

t ; 7 | | yur! yr Oo | ot thy ‘ rivoas thy roe of I!) rroere af the - —— 

que o fool, » to ely tn y he j tot | yunry, if the weather is 

G 2-0 mountaiis, near to Lower Canada, 1)) flue. they com nence their northern migrations; 


—_ 
= 
~ 
- 


0 served them arrive aboutt 


aad in a few days their oumber was immense 


Tuer nest are oceasiowly met with ti mos 
od ? 11 . aaa ! . 
pea ts of the middie states, thoiga ties ‘ 


m e'rih: vost numerous tn the extreme port 
ro parts of New-Yo «x ai d New i wid 
Here their familiarity and confidence in 

is truly sur orishig, an | seem to hee ‘tin 


° . ’ rm ee Se 
a reciprocal attachment. ‘The places selected |} 


ere it) increased num- 
vers, having arrived from the southern part of 

Strvte, and from Florida. 
Another of these feathered favor'tes that 
mvoarrival, though at the forbid. 


y season of De Cm Mer’, Was the Blue Bird P 


’ ‘ ‘ } ee ‘ . } i] . 
1 we KRUOWh Warbie » though the Ornitholo. 
+ | {* l « $6 .| a 4 . 
giats Nave | ito attach any of thetr barba. 
, . 


rous cognomens to lim, since no two of then 





— 
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WINTER BIR 


have agreed on the same name. At id | had 


they all ne to call him by any other name, | 


I would still call him the blue bird, since by 


that name | know him when his nest was in 


4! } . 
the orchard, or tl 


fal 
4 


the hollow trees of 
the garden. 

the harbi nger of spring. During the fair days 
of March his soft ad plaintive notes may be 
heard. Though a bi 
passage, he appears to retire no further from 
he is forced by 


1e box, in 


| .e 
UiiU, 15 


Tn cold, countries this 


properly st) led 


his summer residence than 


Occasionally a straggling 
; f 


stern necessity. 
blue bird may be met with, during the entire 
1; and | 


winter, as far north as Pennsylvani: 


presume this rezion is the extremity of thei 


migratory excursions, since 


‘d of 


at the first oi 
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between the blue birds, house wrens, and mar. 


~~ > Obeae on 1, a 4 ; 

Uns, for the right of possession. Their song 

. . } } onh rT. 

is unvaried throughout the year. The same 

7 ae a ee . ; 
soft f tive ana preasing note is heard in 
: +! ¢ 7 . ] ; 

early spring, in the heat of summer, and in 
lie P tytn . * } = | 

the deciine of autumn; and I find it the same 

el. | | " : ane | ) ‘ 

Lnat ne sings here ip Dis hivernai retrent, 


H re, too, 


I find 1 unlit 


Lark, stil] ing | Is qu int chi »: the RB) C 
J r tI 
Jay, JUS as UOIsy as al oLuer places 5 
' 1” | ial . ? > 4 r \ 
the Me z-bird, (/endus holygloittis,) in his 


er-robe; though now remarkable 


r 


ior sience, as sOrmeny ior the variety of his 


’ ‘ ss y ] 
But many admired songsters I have not vet 


rare tl e beau- 


seen, In the south, among wiici 


January, they were no less numerous thaniit ful (); ole Ss. ceieDraled alike fi rspl end | ln. 
they are now, some six weeks later. mage and rich and varied song; also, the 

These birds are even more familiar than the || chee rious Bob-o.link. or ries 
Robins, since their habit of building their nests || b lyrant Fly-catcher. or kine | ed. 
ja some cavity or box, renders them somewhaat ls more equally worthy of notice, 
dependent on man. It is a favorite amuse. These m e to tropical America. and there 
ment of the country people to prepare small) remain until nmer invites them to their na. 
houses for these and other birds of similar) tive lund 
habits, and freque severe contests ensue 

— 


THE FALLS OF AMA-COLOLA. 


BY DR. 


A. 


” . 
M LANS. 


| on Tt LL. ess hones tinn | aS ae , 
Tre Northern and North-western portion || open , and bestow its toils, where 
of our State presents an extensive range Ol € \ etter prospect of rew . And 
’ 
mountainous country, adounGiig in wid co itil with.n the last few vears. 
commanding scenery, and amply repaying tn ome o st i sing | majestic scene 
Jover of the picturesque and the subiume for] ry Of the South, has remained unvisited and 
@ visit to its elevated seciusionis. | UniKN 
“ . : 7 ' eo ' | - ' ; 
These reZions fiave pio iy Siept in pro-| We ve bet | to these remarks from 
{eB = ol eee Piacente st , 
found solitude for the lapse of centuries :—|'an ex m nN company with a few 
, ; at PS 7 eo Pp ai 7 ‘ 
Their unapprecjated grandeur known omy to })imenus du rine suinmer of 1836, to the ip. 
the roving red man, who once D eatped Wee i; tel ow Ose tate > Is ut t € hye ad 
_ tite uae Sen eee Patria mitten AT, - 
npon their! lordly heights—elasiic and vigorot Orthis arucie, INO notice of the sublime spec- 
en. a ow = a : —_ 
as the bow ye wielded, and fleet and untiring || tacie wh ey pie having vet met the 
as the game he pursued. eye ol tie writer trom any quarter, it nas been 
“ nf a? "Fr } ‘ . ] Ac hor + ~ ! | t ? 4! ‘ 
AVLIZAat on, rap 4 as bus t Oil sto n arcil BAP AS ) Lilt 0 >0 { | {rv} it I 0 
~ ¥ | - ; ne . * - l } , c 
upon theheels of Ihe retiring savas e, Has scarce. | ine ( 1 the absence of a more graphic 
’ ,° ’ | } 
ly yet more than skirted t se ¢ eep retreats. || pé iy) to evol aicisure moment in aitempt- 
‘ 
od be 1, , Ta“) srry ! +; ‘ 9 ‘ 
aheirovraccommouaiing siernness as gener. ||ing its Gescrip P 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
alts lad * 52 Pt 4 , n | 4 1 ryy ‘ } 7 #7 “a7 
miy foroiacen the appro 1 OF Lue piough, and | Lhe Ama-Colola Falls, still wear, and, I trust 


‘ ’ ' . , | 
r ttet wer “ao y “97% 7 =] , Tate’ lat twr | ; 
Industry nas, thereiore, veen constrained tol 


revcer wear, the beautiiul, ana expressive 














Indian name. first given to the small stream on | 


which they are found. 
Tne term “Ama,” in the dialect of the 
tribe who named them, is said to signify “wa 
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ter,” and Colola, “gliding” or 
The whole constituting another of those soft, 
but sonoreus combinations so peculiar to the 
language of the aboriginal inhabitants of this 
great continent, the names of many of whose 
rivers and mountains still ring with their char. 
acteristic appellations. 

We set 9 it from Dahlonega, Lumpkin Ce. 
the village in which is located a branch of the 
United States Mint, and after a ride of twenty 
one miles, along a retired and lonely route, di- 
versified by hills, and ravines, and small sa- 
vannas, attired in the simple but attractive 
garb of nature, reached the base of the moun. 
tain, an ascent to whose summit promised to 
gratify our curios ly. We soon applie 1 our- 


selves to the task, and bezan to advance 


up the uniform acciivity at an angie of about 


twenty-five degress with the horizon, soime- 


times mounted, and suimetimes on tvots lead- 
ing our horses. 


ithriftiess suriace, ana 


broad 


stry iP hibul 


Instead of astony an 
a sparse and stiuted vegetation, the whole 
face of the mountain, presente la 
productive soil, clad with a vigorous and luxa- 


riant growth of tall grass, and wild 


; pen Vilies, 
overshadowe lw th the rican fo ige Of Novi 
furest trees. Our Horses, Caplival¢ DY the lus 
ciousness of the provisions before them, feast- 


ed bount fully, at al nost every step up the | 
L] vio ie 


three-fgurths OF a iniie, 


ascent. surely 


We 


suddenly lo wecrease 10 sleep ess to an angie 


however, the 


30 degrees. von, 


of peraps 
utmost elevation was attained and we prepar- 
At this 
puint, the eye of the traveller is first arrested 


d 


and South. 


MOUs SCceHe. 


ed to survey the stupe 


pros 


. aT . 
belore him to the North, and & ist, 


ect Which les Outstretcis 


by the broad 


peaks are secu Cx. 


tending in long perspective Northward, until 


' 7 
Brokea ridges and solitary 


here lew rye: | ' } woh bli) 
their Gusky lOps are jost in the Geepeniug oiue 
* ‘ ‘ 
f the fur off skies. 
mn rs ? } : ia ’ ' ’ ' 
[To the East, dimly discerned tarougn the 


hazy ulmMospuere Ww ich intervenes, but read 


‘| ’ 


recognized by the aid of glasses, lies, in mini- 
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seeming to sleepin quiet in the lap of those 

mountain solitudes, overlooked, by colossal 
tf ‘* . ‘ pd 

masses of solid granite, as if standing sentry 


over its youthful slumbers. From this point, 


Southward, the mountainous range continues 
its undulating contour, like a long bank of lazy 
clouds, reposing upon the rich Southern sky. 


lhe grand elevation on which we stood, ap- 


|pears to be a compound of two approaching 


/mountaas, whose summits pearly approxi. 


mate from the East and West, leaving a small 


| lap or basin of land between, whose level may 


|not be more than 100 feet perpendicular, be- 


llow eit ier 


Cc pod. 


apex. From this lofty birth-place 


spring the pure waters of the beautiful Ama. 
Q thing the parental bosom it com- 


tences its brief career, and steals in sequest- 


leved silence through the tall, heavy grass that 


| beuds over its limped waves, as if by contrast 


iwhich it tumbles. 


‘to heighten the grandeur of the scene which 


awaits its arrival at the dizzy precipice over 
No sound heralds its ap- 
proach—no wild restive movement portends 
the fearful lean. All, all is still, as it slowly 


winds southward, until it arrives at a point, 


| where, as if parental guard had resulted in the 


liu toe dista 


‘less abandonment of a joint, but unspotted 


offspring.—in sudden and awful break, both 
inountaios start asuader to the right and left, 
and leave the fated stream to ils fall. 

The wiole exposure of the scene fronts a 
outiern sun, and a spectator standing upon 
the brow of the falls, and facing the south, sees 
at his feet the thundering cascade, bounding 
from its rocky goal, and showering its whiten. 
ge form upon tae steeps below s—aud before 
iim, the distant line of mountain heights, 
East and West. The 


ough not one unbroken pitch, 


teching far to the 
ole fall, alti 
‘complisiied, if our eye deceived us not, 
By a 


‘e of perhaps 150 yards. 


isomewliat hazardous adventure, the writer 


ature outline, the infant village of Dahlonega, | 


C=) 


, - then tls Sienatinte 
with ove or two olers, like fannioai’s troops, 
when descending the slippery cliffs of the ice- 


YOUU! 


| alps, to ravage the fertile plains of Italy, 


but activated, [ trust, | 


yy aless criminal ambi. 
tion, succeeded in over-passing the precipitous 


mountain crags along the margin of the fall, 
ioldiug by rocks and shrubbery in our descent 


} 


i we 


vr 


reached a l.rze horizontal rock—a 


most cummanding, romantic spot, spread out 





_ 


| 
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as if tostay the carecring waters, and rest 
them a moment for their profounder plunge, 
far, far below. Here standing in full front of 
the magnificent scene, and looking alofi, we 
beheld the down-pouring flood, breaking from 
its Olympean heighits, as though a cleft were 


made 1 the azure sky, and a superi uturail 


fountain had gushed upon the world 


! 
le 


Leaping from crag to crag, it reached a 


rocky hedge abot twenty-five feet above our | 


heads, where widening into a crystal sheet of 


thirty feet in breadth, it fell in glittering splea- 


>t 


do: upon the table-rock on which we stoo!. 


THE FALLS OF AMA-COLOLA--HANNAT MORE. 





dasa hendiong into the yawning gulph below, 
' «| ‘. a sD 7 } 
nie with scarce an opposing rock for, 
perhaps, two hundred feet ; and then, whirling 
} ’ } ° ' 

still onward down in maddening tide, toss their 
frosty spray, over the tops of venerable Liees, 
SDE theiramp.e foliage at the mountains 


tou heigwndoring 


base, us if to ease the mangled streamlet in its 


; wide water-fall, seen in noble outline 
iC to bottem, overlooks (at about the 
e ( i afsinile from it,) one of the 
roads whieh passes from Dahlonega 


p's 


Villave. Prom this road, Gu- 


Just then, as if to greet the clamberers of these riog the winter season, Aas we we e assured by 
mountain heights with one of those scenes of | an it gentlenian, who ected as our 
eqxuisite loveliness, which nature, throned guice, tue whole mass of water front e sum. 
hor ru: tic wild: ess, O'ten opens upon the « \ » eS to the foot of the falls, bas been « ongenled 
heavens, and the careless wind > unseen, U tO sould ice escoliig from below succes. 
landed, and unknown. T Ye Ci ss stl sve tiers of s eripcumbent col mos, tower- 
now past mid-heaven, had gained a welcome rto the mountains brow, and glitiering in 
access to this charming retirement. and pour. ||| \v inbeums like a vast colonade of 
ed hisamorous beams upon the silvery bosom | cry ced quartz, sustaing the ponderous 
of the virgin stream. A mimic rainbow, in|| graniie s: above. 
tiuts of gorgeous beauty, crowned their nup- lu fine, were the precipitated stream of suf. 
tials, and shed its prismatic g} ries at our feet, || fici nituce to awaken a cde eper sense of 
—the surrounding spray, sparkling like dia-) pre mijesty and power, (those copious 
monds in the bridal wreath. soure ie sublime) the Falls, of Ama-.Co- 

Here the frothy waters again collecting up- || Jola would not be surpassed in granceur by 
en a bed of rock, approach lis ec lve 3—then emit ent cataract of Ni para itsell. 

Oxford, Georgia. 

———— 


HANNAH] MORE—ON 


PRESENTING 


HER 


WORKS TO A FRIEND. 


—_ 
' —_ 
Ene was an Woman—such an one 
As imght to al! a mode 
TY? ’ 
lier “ wor \r r mn Len 
Shall » : 
. Aid it i r ence to e€ 
Tat. nll che wae. "twoe a’ rare 
e', hu } ae, iW $] 
Reo seit, Aa Ra he ., 
A grace as boundless as _ 
‘ ee Ce 
A fount, to Heaven’: ki be | e, 
Dmamaltinnt oe 
Jpen alike to you and 
: _ , 
She soudht it oft, that four te in 
Nought else her soul did 7 F VWerum 
eee , " . 
i Or. €:8€ Her iN ire a1 | ne, 
. } * 
Fro é g J 5 b se fi } 
. tthe -_ 74 UF . ann!« 
Ah, like to her, may we app 
TY .e¢n th } Gem? . 
Unto those living waters, e. 
Is never-failing fresh sup . 
* None ever caught, but found it 
And, may we haste to { i 
’ ? — ‘I + } 
As een sie f iiOW G ( Ht i TUs 
Nor cast on Him a shade or sleer 


R " an ee 
cryt ev igyrlit* 
v=" Ee’ 


, ’ . 
a . — 
mn aeed and word. 





' 
q 
7 
th 











HANNAH MORE—SEFETCI! OF THE LIFE 


i] 


IANNAIT MORE—AFTER READING HER “WCRES AND LIFE. 


la to mv Vie the ter r spread 
rt 
Ih earl from u 0 re, 
, 1 a 7 ] 
| >) r ~ = ‘ i ré 9 
y * ; 
An \ . i i i i if 
Les 1 
3 e 
, 
\l ) 1} e fies r , 
l! 
ns r ’ 
ieenrn f j ry f “ . 
“ "J ’ 
In “ Christian v/s seek 
4 wt VW ’ ? , 
4 r Ss pr e, 
- 
Duis y é . 
| 
i! ty if P| , 
ss} i ‘ , 


Colum'na, South 
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1 1 ’ t 7 
Ah, then, to thee, Til quickly go, 
, / ) 
. Pra ime Put 
in) 
A % Lot fir Inv or i eek 
i] 
Ci, I j 1 c. 
r ’ . 
i va i Here t ‘ 


tT 
\ reli ige bear, 
L, vf " a i“', Ish Ww 
ot Th pert mor ‘ f prayer.” 
- 1 ease 
R 1 sorrow, sin, and strife, 
! | j 
it iv p y days, 
] HH . ks and life, 
ie ray j praise, 


—_<——— 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF EDMUND WILLINGHAM BUTT, ESQ. 


t) 1c, Woo ro } | ) rie i 
Wri rs ¥ i i 


vou tuou t () Li ‘ ood 
t oni } . 7 
W nowou'd roti ! ah 
fever | — { 
VCris.) UPAbil, ) ) UO isa): 
epive.nera iu | \ \ { 

i 

! } ? r ! | 

aid beinhum . Let this, ther. 
be an apo'osy for an tempt to pourtray t 


. \ sd ‘ : . ' ,QtA 
in Warrenton, G ) 1, neur the ciase or 16.14. 
HT 3 pirent Te Wis! ort | e: nt (j Lperpryer ¢ 


dowed With Su cient t weans, ae nined 


confer upen him a liberal education. Ac- 


14 


giy, his early vears were spent at the 


acquir.ng such academie knowl- 
e ous Wo it hin for an entrance uito 
lege. Ge was always ambitious, but beimg 
tution, his ceiies 
rs iO reiry cle eiaguingd tself, We 


} 


his make anv very rapid strides in the ace 


never heard 


lve until bis school-boy 
ave ofien heard him 
, tories of lis earlier divs, in which he 
; and, in many is 
ve for which he wis 
1 ed, was the most unpreced:. ted 
ness. In making up our decision upon 
alow for 


hese anecdotes, however, Wwe mu 


} ‘ 1 , 1} ° . 
great modesty which regulatud all lis opin. 


r ' . en 
in tue summer al ©. 


+ ' ; i 


* 


32 he entered fresh. 
} iwnklin C inCgze, where he speut the 
rsucceeding years, poutog over the pages 

if se ic lore, and winning for himself an 
judgment of all wie 
ew til. ‘I his was the bi g itest era of liis 
»yeriod upon wiich he ever lo yked back 
sei meuts of pleasure and regret. He 


i om 


vas proud of his a.ma-mater, and determined 





— 


: 
i 
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‘ } . | . wrTrpea { 
never to disgrace ner. He took his degree o 
> } _ _ ° ™ on 
B cvue,.or OF AIS \ ! Os We 
not pre} read tO Suyv Wie = ty . te ‘ 
i * 
, | . va) 7 . ryt by ’ r\ > + , 
With much ¢ tt, Ol Not, | \ ( ( l 
‘ ’ —_— * a _ ‘ ! ‘ syicre 
that one O} SI f} StuuIious | Ss, dna StTrevuG 
of intellect, must have dug ee) (O Tie Wie 
a ; = 1 } ; } . 
ol] kKnowiedge, ere he Once fareweil 3 Vel ) 
1 ls 
the co rts ol cr i} OWFe if e. \V ¢ 0 l 


not, however, that he exce 
In those sciences Wiica red ed Strong pow- 
ers Of analvsis, @nd Calied forth the origina 


resources Oo}; tuc ™ od, lustead Of The mere &ie 


forts of memory. At i tOis, We b Neve... SvVei 
characterises true genius, lrom the mah oO! 
1 } 
vorrowed Freut ‘Se 

On his leavi (fF Canece, be returne to ft} 
native viliiuge, aud inme commenced the 


‘ les a | - I>. : = ; 
StUCY OF LHNe law. i“, \ } 2 e wis nd. 
mitted to the bar, with high comm Lio 
from the Judge for his precocwus proficiency 


in tne science. He Mmwne tery COM ed 


the practice in his native \ Te, I promised, 
! + ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 
ere iong. to outst! 1} iSSO ites, us a ili- 


. ; " 
ed and eloquent advocate. [lis oratorical pow 
ers were never put to tlic test but in a few 

stances: in these, his arcuments were eves 


re 
29 tits a » Bas 


We believe. however, ti 


clear and convince! 


and overwhelming. 


his success at the bar would have turned upe 

that ingenuity of his mind, which he early ex- 
* .; —_ : } J Ais 

hibited in forensic debate. A!thougha humor- 

ist In private, he renounced it in fils oratory. 


All was choiracterised DY the sober earnestness 


of manly thought, And, although he was a 


ways Zeaious lo vindicate 


never known to swerve from the true princi- 


ciples of high and honorable action. One ot 


the most thrilling and successfu! efforts that he 


les 


ever made, was on the Fourth of July, 1837. 


before a Jarve auslience, assembled to celebra‘e 


“erie — ; 
the Natiou’s birth-dav. ‘I was evidences 
t | Tr } l. 

9V the continued applause he receive ( 


its delivery. We will take from the oratio 


one poetic extract, with wiicn to reyale t 


fw ? 
reacers appet te as fie pt 3s ions, ric is] 


pourtraying, in | ving Characters, the scenes o 
the revolution by waich our liberties wer 
achieved. Afterrelating the causes which im 
pelled to the contest, he continues : 

“ Concord and Lexington were the harbingers of 
tempest that now howled in is fury, desolating an 


is 

d 
re- 
a¢ 
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ng the face of the earth. Above the howling blast 


) the whirlwind, Wassineton stood 
‘in ; 
ral sun, the source of light, 
To « rthe gloom beneath— 
-onfidence in him who rules the ar- 
Sp he lightning’s wing, and 
ata Despot’s throne. For seven 
1 looked upon contending hosts; a 
é deluzed with blood, with no sound of 
é fall upon the ears of desponding he- 
s ie charge to the onsct, the shock of 
tn plaint of war, there was ever and anon 
fthe brave shouting peeans of victory. 
this time the elements of strife were re- 
it stance, and the bow of promise which 
the cloud that lay on the plains 
sa furerunner, announced the coming 
esence had been so long courted by 
efenders of freedom. Peace clothed 
\ ents of purity, Joined to her sister Freedom 
red in the distance, attended by 
{ kindred spirits. They came, en- 
wilh SuJles of approbation borne upon 
e and wisdom, holding in their palms 
wrand prosperity, eloquence and 
and the genius of commerce 
above all were to be seen, streaming 
reedom s band, thirteen brnght stars 
\\ on! night’s brow, 
. = avis stem 
‘| f { the tree! 


sid to exulting millions, we are the 
{the brave. Inages 


s at Athens, and the 


t , richiy dispensing happi- 

t who Came spoliess votar- 

i edom; vut ow we come to 

, u is\ j ne ¢ ppressed 0 

t S pulrimony, the inheril- 

‘ I i of oiber lands.”’ 

[ 1 tae ing Ol lhis yveur be mace an open 
3S. | Ou. and united binnseif to the 
) spiscopal Cauureh. He had, for 
, been tue subject of harrassing 


‘ 
; reiation to the truth of Caristianity. 
cis, be was led into 
? r . nh wl fi le! ° | 
mogy on couurmed imhdeity, buy 
ha couvineed of the error of his way, 
ww Ctola tioough and lust. 
) the summer of 1837, during the hours of 


! } 
Ollh Tis more ar 


ious pursuits, he 
menced writing for the press. His first 
if an account of the fall of 
Ty “Vr : ’ at " t , » 6s t| s} 

ib appeared ip ne *pouthern 


: 5 os 
tan Advocate, aud received the marked 


robution of the Editor. This encouraged 








-< 








altogether, without carrying out his ori- 
' L iis o ran ' we helieve, Olt 
of con suus scruples; for the 

he ; oiched his end. the more he 
ned impres with the desire to write no 


. | — 
i) an suds , iy pe would Wisa ta blot.’ 


1) rier ¢ ] 24> | . . . 
tj rine . eP Ve ie 55. Ne wrote more, per- 
rm. ) ¢ . } tes + hy {> ha 
DS. | i « remaincer O1 DIS Whe Ue 
i 

ry — } _ 
rie vy aiso vecaine a revuiar Ccorres- 


, A , . ” > > seat 
e°* Aucusta Mirror,” in which 
; most interesting papers uppear- 
oe | 
. “Julia BE tou” Was perhaps the strong- 


’ , 
er wrote. The incidents of the 


- ‘ } } ' 

cf moment, and dep clea in 
»style. In fact, we believe his pieces 
S vely better the longer he 


ole, i FnOW not the eninence to 


‘ 4 . | na * ’ . 
one i a red as a writer, 


. ryye 
Vi rs, with a sketch from “ The 


e S er,” his best poem, that has 

are ee itself, should 
{ Sseetl i} bic dhe CALL Wilt i, Ol 1iseil, SNOUKK 
ve en hin name among the poets of 


ad 


new world. ‘¥ oO Can re it without feel. 


r the witchery of poetry playing about his 


rt, or being constrained to acknowledge it 


‘ . | 1" , ‘ m | 
ma : ~? We quote from the com. 


? > ¥ . 
U roemnN ; 
, at s hour, musing 
\ P ad ) i 
‘ : ‘ pie ong 
} ipwarc, lt 1 unbounded space , gorgeous 
, 
+ ww ’ 
) ‘ } it wont 
. S 
’ ) 
t 
i } 
I e me spread 
moone-lit sea ; ana V murmaurings came, 
‘ | } ) 
from her troubled breast the dull sound 
n sill 
‘4 i) Iu, LOWETOU 
yi ‘ ea ntains, nign, 
‘ = 
ing ed eaven, yet dark 
i i€ VW l vei S ¢ ing 
i ) le Sicel 38 Sea. 
i 
* r * ~ Py . 


rene the pale moon clothes herself with clouds 


ness; and hark! t soit sweil 
’ e sea is heard 
e flow e sounds so ? the dancing wave 
with the t naid’s strain, louder stlil 


nes, blent with wild harpings. 
+ ™ * . - * 
. ‘ - .. i 
: breeze, with odours fresh from some bright isle 


} eantan hi _ neal 
spices and sweet scented Dlossoms, Speeds 
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I's unseen flicht; gentle an? lovelv air, 
ry . ? . mr 
Tha: brings from fairy isies afar, periuine 
And wave-bora chaunts lu soft coum 
* = x * a * 


Hark! what startling scream from the mountain ¢ 


And shnek fr m ine Wwiaveiess sea ? H ! ! 
All’s stili ! the breeze is hushed—nv murinurs come 
O’er the slumbering deep! 

The 6 
And vapors dark, hang o’er the pulsele-s sea! 
Wherefore this change?) Ah! to! a duria 
Creeps from the mountain top, shrouded ta cioud 
Of darkness by swift lightnings rent, w how 
The deep foundations of the e’ernal hills 
Do shake, and frighted meteors stream along 
The leaden mid-night sky. The sire 
Of Prine s, and the scream of sey - cry 
Of rev'iers, from the bangret s nuw fled, 
Are heard among the moun'’ai: clel 

Be ' 

A throne of! shining seraphs and a King! 
His crown coth gliter, and hi tu ls 
In flames descend, upborne & f] * j 
While deep-'oned thunders peal aiong hs 
Hark! a wice breaks upon the dying worl |! 
The stars have hear’, trem: ling from their spheres, 
They fall, while wandering blind behind 
Of darkness that do'h shroud the earih, t Or 
In rayless mourning weeps the dying sun. 
It echves stil! along the star'ess sky! 
. The Bridegro m cometh, “heir ye ad l live ! 
Upon her bosom when the lightni.g s 25 
1 see old Ovean’s dead upon the ware, 
In temnpest bitiows he ving | y the s 
The last lightning darts annd t fj ts 
Of uplifted mountains rent in suncer! 
And now the world is heaving gr s that tear 


ry’ , 
The lurid concave as it rolls aw: 


With tenfold thunder, like a sez 


Our voung friend lived but a few mont 
after writing this article, and his feasting 
im wination upon tic vO! es Of the Upper fem. 
ple, seemed butan earnest to his soul of the 
brighter joys soon to be awardel hin in hea 
veo. He wrote but Lttle in tle latter montis 
of his life. His mi id bya 1 doubtles y bee 
contemp'ating a calling of a higher nature 


than the profession of the law, or of letters 
and as he expresse:l himse'f, upon his dyi 


bed, if he bad lived, his talents would have 


been given to the ministry of the gospel. 


He was taken with a chronie affection of 


the bowels, early in Auvust, 1839, and die 
20th September, after an illness of forty-one 
days. During this perio! he evinced grea 
Christian res'gnation, and departed 0 ee aa 


blissful hope of a glorious immortality. Hi 


left behind him. many affectionate kindied, to|| world, 





W. BUTT, ESQ. 


iy bereavement; none more 


Was destined te have been the 


‘ ' me ' ' 
Ws ANG SOTrrOWs THrOUCH COM. 
' , 
y death seems to be pecu. 
, HAMES 


te country a d gre? dh) Which 


: ~ ok 
of Mr. Butt, was at first view, 
no per iia it ~ Css of ¢ \truor. 


owers, but he who temaimned 


i 

ence, coud tot luiltforerceive 
| , 

i \ we eV eve ' qt) «1.t 

Wilil Is \ ( ‘ bis 

yooopement oF bo Ordprywary tne, 


siender, Of sallow and ratier 


Xlapth § Wipe tits Cotuiite 
in) | Of pile reehace wt onot 
cu go { (ssi Ol 
( Wel Hhit’s, WEVCOCT. Wilh 
i Durst trom ove his hari. 
f hiiess Wou ru into tie 
rire aera Gig iV. 
> ! , 
rtraits in ths ch t Cre 
} { } 
pcuhhe e¢ SHY POreo wy 
: Qiie Was, lis great at 
} 
i i) ('] l) s iT.¢ ds. 
| { ‘eT ( mut © Ut. und 
! » { j ‘ nth, Wileie 
» 4 \, eltin Cast 
‘1 + 
COUN Oli tial ey \ red 
Wis ¢ y i¢ Ct ) nis 
Durnng ob acquamtance of two 
i 
coew tin to elit but two of 
shis true fiends. Tie e seem. 
mi. and ve Was rey ui pepe 
tee 
lhol ¢ oVving Li soc CclY, As 
' , 
} | e, he had hus f His, tot 
. ad emmost intelectual men, 


} } 
us endeavored to cischarce the 


“(] o the poet, the orator, and the 


ast » poste lV. We nope the 


. 1F “ly , 
De th) Posed t pou soi.e one more 


+ 


is periotnance, and that some ef. 


mace to snatch from ob! Vion. 


ers, und vive them to the 


E. 





-- 
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PLIMPEL INTO THE WEST. R OF FRANK TUCR“LON ‘ I i 
CHAR TERS. 
G P If. 
, 7 ! } ‘ . . . . . ' . ‘ 

I FOUND, on my retura, pws tate, the |) 1 0 l anxiety of mind, fur two 
sable shades of es jig having eathered in! days past. | deew on mv clothes and walk- 
thics mreesses, almostimp inetothe evye,| ed into th ooterair, ttrefveshed me a little, 

n , 
tn rink was much f er ic had si | mvt were, at lenoth, calmed. 
, = , ; 
unr it hii \ ti ‘ 71) t aa.ty | | \al- _ 1h) ; i SI ! auietly jia- 
cian informed me that the state of his pulse! ¢] to and fro, tuthe beavtiful sravel walk 

. | j 1 P . . 4° ’ ‘ 
portended wood, a we nged much from) in front of the dwelling, whe | heard the 
its gushing irregilaritv of the morning to a) sound of my own name ina low voices at 
° 1, nl | "sa vlar , | 1 ti ‘ { yr) } t) ‘ ’ ’ , h; . 
calm and reenlar movement tnt! even : ‘suine time a > rose up trom the root 

: ; 1] ; Mody} | +} 
[ angured lavoraviv. trom ail tits, as regards of one of the shade trees. 
his own situation, and anticipated a certain, * Vass Henry !” 
if not spee ly restoration, to reason and re- * Well, Harry, ] see you are keeping your 
’ 1.1 ! . . * 4 . . 
newed health. Phe cheerful countena C promise, my ¢£ od fe OW 5 8 if near day 
) ’ . 
ol tae | vVsician Warranted m } tevin how ¢ . 
that such would be the result But there wv _— ce — 
. vos . : tte 4 he -" ies, Sir, he Is Close vy. Dere’s sSOnIC]= 
:' =) pe aS , 119 ’ 
Was some§ciine ) aN oth Wiiech ted m lo ody stuirin 1) ut, lat shouldn i be, sirt don’t 
-“ » @ > : | : i st Tl - i ‘ . . . " re " ' , . 
fear that a wo CAMMY Yet aWwanted you hea og 2 ole Sounder don’t often tell 
niortunate family, l thought ofa line oft ut i) 2 ‘ 9 
immortal bard of Avon, gel a 
Che growl of the aorz, Was all that I could 

“Ove sorrow never es bu' b san heir.” } 1; | , 

hear, and supposed it to ve some strageling 

Th: rol ‘ 2 | ° ae - " rr’ t} ¢ 1 ' 1 

hat nivifl, tO me, Was restiess > ms siumne Heer’ at W iS | issn’. 
bers were those of the tortured. toss! , rT ' col } Harry he 

5 ihe vi tt rea, vin Lil ls no! tiat the aov, irrv, toat your 
misery of laggard dl uns Which seemed re- Mass Frank thinks so much of ts 

. « s ‘ ° . 
pps iy all ther puratu meanry of Cons “wo Y re he's d \. Frank risk 

' cs, & es ae one (ass ranhw Tis 
* | 
thptires, i ite tii My SnAKRY V i , } P a. ’ 
MURKY Wethhe | be lie fordown A Precipice mong de moun- 
»« shoal {hit lef VIS i { - ‘ . ° 
Iv flit b ”" ses; tins | Nl when we wert a huntin wid 
Ais j 
ranner of evil ! hh Te ' ' >. 19 

, , ' aes niin Charley. \n he sabe Mass Franhk’s 
muliciow oline if Draswellw f pass witl ’ rol 
BUC Sf tn me ISS Wt fe once too, an he’s not de min to feregit 

iture Isto 1 id \ ine Me } “hy “" 
wes ' ' ' ' = VY de poor d wheat has done him serbice. 
HISSTOMs = nl,t woapale enmiciated femal ‘Woo 1? 1} : 
‘Well, Tlarv, we will have to go In 
fora, lovely 5 t vith y me. Who " — 

renner an search of Indian Charley 3 he is indispensa- 
mees look of disteess anpeoled to the ten- , 
’ to 6O©mvV present pUrpPOses AS a g ‘ide, Is 
" . 1 ry . ' 
dere st 1! Pd tik mv, SVP tv. Gf , yo? 
: : aL mest a i] iu § 
responsive teers flowed ont and awakened 
i 6 AA } ~y}] } t «ol ] ond? 
. , ‘\Viore dana e restob Ge nation put to- 
mec, rnd wertin uy | stirred about e room 
} - 1 + oe 
' : ) “ar redder, sir. [Lk ows what you want wid 
Wm much aritution of muind, | anos! doulle : ; . : 
m. sroalido | neber t-iks bout de bisness 


ed wiretine r it coil | ly ‘aoa ‘“am—t! e i (\- ” 
, = a 
4 ] Oj iY betters, bw he'll GO tO pend on, Sir. 
dents of vesterd.y were so eneraven on my 


. . se - ‘ ut , ? ic! rer I cy * 
mind. | had not the feeling of one who had i is somewh mgerous to go upon the 


- oF 
dian border now, larry, and Ido vot wish 


slept, and the busv action of fearful lyre ams fe 

liad | Ht no vaculy ¢ c rest: memery had 4 to compel you lo vos if you desire to Tree 
deep record of all that passed during that |") tin, Say so.” 

m chery of sle DS prunfally heured, res'ed -” Lord, sir. you dont tink Harry feered 
all the objects of the nightly vision. « No job danger; he wont feel right, if he young 


rest had been mine, since the severe exer- || Massa, whar he’s been raised wid, goes into 


— 
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le , de Becsetcn sicat Pr 1 ey ‘ his Bes 
de wooas where Ganrer is and tens pind t 


eaten | = 79 
stay bchind. 
’ ,; * , . . 
| aa lressed Him tnen ip regard to pre i- 
ralions for a journey of severai Givs, 


which he was tu prepare to att 1d 


and to have all ready by sun-rise for a star 


A bright flash suddenly lighted up that quar- 
ter of the carden nearest th ite, and t! 
keen crack of a rifle sounded on the morn- 
ing air; the whizzing ball passed near m 


} 1 
tere lc ) tivg ws ‘ 
LUCK WO tMWe Wall Ol 


’ 
person ana s 


ae 7 
ing. ‘Tbe dog bounded forth n ¢ 
°) 
! ” : 
and the negro, quick after aidi him « 


tance, and ina dillereat quarter, | ved, 
and another dog opened in pursuit, aided 
by an unknown voice, ast: me beyond 
measure at the strange occurrenc it salu- 
ted me in the first “rosy blush of m 
Before | could well coll y sc ittered sen- 
SS, they had gone too far for me to attempt 
to overtake e1 
ers. In bewilderment | awaited to hewr 
account of this strange and uniooked 
attack. 
me—by whom, and for what cause | was at 
a loss to imagine. Was it, indeed, then as 
Shanky had rey 
such a black, cold hearted villian? I could 
not believe it; that he should come in such 


a manner and at such an hour to play th 


9: , : , 
deliberate muraerer, and for what ca ise? a 


little matter of tea isy or spleen to induc 
him to come in that man ran i at a tim 
when he had sO little reasonto exvect to see 
me, the idea was preposterous Yet. there 
were no grounds to suspect any one else. I 

id ia 7 } ° . 
could not have been done for the purpose of 


robbery. In such a maze l was relieved by 


; a , 
the appearance of Shanky and the neeroe. 
. ' = 
** Good mornin, C p’in, glad to see you 


are not hurt, but it’s a wonder, for that feller 
is a good shot by night or dav. Did’ut I 
tell you Cap’in, you must k ‘pa look out 
for no rood was meant by that look of Bras-' 
well’:?”” 

“ What! Braswell.” 

** Yes, even so, who but him, would do 


such a thing 7” 


“‘ Was it he that fired that oun.” 





—- 
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necessary directions as to the road, took his! ment, of that community, whose confidence 
departure, and was soon followed oy mysei! ‘had solonzabused. In view of this, then, 
and Warry. He, however, taking a differen: || I had taken these steps. But a little more 
route from ours, him before we 1 me the thread of our 
StOry. i] » had for some vears been a sort 

It is due, that, before we proceed furthe: f sub-agent among the In‘/ians, and had be- 


with the events of this history, to vive some} come familiar with their language and cus- 


° c . ae a = ; " 
explanation of tie causes which i to our ins. [Ele was an extensive and successful 
present journey. Che intercourse held yes speculator in s, and from early life was 
terday with Shinky, had opened my eyes to} noted for Lis adeptness in making a trade, 


many things in relation to Braswell, whic rin other words icecssfully cheating him 


before had beeu closed to many dark allu-} with whom he dealt, and always getting tle 
. . * 4 * ' 5 - — ' X an . ° . . . 
SIONS. According to Shanky’s account, he VEST OL Lic . rib. i s course, with all 


had now in contemplation the ab tl ( ine m ’ sconnecte | with it. had rene 


1 ! 


Marian Churston, whom he kaew was farup| dered callois the finer feelings of his nature, 


the country, and near a point of the Indian} and thus on, until every vestage of honorable 
border were he hy} nself ’ ' rm rly ri <j- rm! ry Was s\ iow i un by the ceaseless 
ded. Well a jul inted w pall the lo itics, craving fo ° Lie was a bold man,anda 
an! with the Indians, their language and cus-!| determined. to execute his plans: and here 
toms, he had laid his plans so deep that he} lies the secret of his success in politics and 
felt secure from detection. But unfortunate-| the accum lation of wealth. The frequent 
lv for him, his main accomplice, a dissolute | trasis reposed in him by the people, taught 
white man, had attempted to gain Shanky! him to believe himself almost infallible, and 
ts assist in the black di sivn. | I ir p! in wh 1 we l yked back upon his own career 


was to dress in the garb of the [ndian, to! and saw and felt its wide departure from ace 
wavlav. the dwelling place where the unsus We ee gee Le oe oe “pase 
t\ iV, tne ay neg | ice WhHel til UnSUS=- : vied aq rieh ne was tain to believe 
pect ns female w is, and « ry her ou into t relision. morals. and wholesome re- 
the Indian country. Upon the faith of ini iaws, were only made for the weak 


Shanky, | had to depend for the truth of this 1d] ignorant; and thit they were mere spe 


° . . ry . , * 3% — . . 
information. There were, however, many) cious theroies, established by the designing, 
' ° , . * ° . J 
other circumstances corresponding with his| to carry on more successfully their own sinful 
statements, of such a nature, as to leave not id selfish views. There was a selfish mo- 


a doubt on my mind of Braswell’s witen-! tive assivne! bv him for everv action o 


tions. I acted, therefore, immediately upon | another: not for years had a spark of charity 


Shanky’s suggestions which was to repair as | entered his heart to spread a softening light 
- a _ Pe RY: 
early as_ possible to the border, and obtain) over those dark passions which had long as- 
- ; 


the services ofthe Indian Charley, (the name | sumed complete control. Life with him was 
by which he was commonly known amo 1 great game, and to play successfully was 
the whites, his Indian name being Tooway- | the object, reeardless of the means to be us- 


eloh, which signifies bold hunter,) a bold In. | ed for its accomplishment. Sensual pleas- 


dian, friendly to the whites, and trust-wor-| ures were to be obtained, without any 
thy. There was not sufficient evidence to} consideration of humanity, or costs, save his 
stop the progress of Braswell, even if we bad | own. In fine, his heart had become a char- 
had time, nor to give information to the par-jinel | 1, and his mind, a 


louse O1 Corruptliol 


ty likely to be the sufferers without wholly |) machine of hypocrisy, deceit and bold de- 


frustrating the object I had in view, a de-} sign. 

tection in his villany. Besides I felt sure But the picture should not be overdrawn 
that he would be detected before his dark |\in its incipient stage, and we will pass on to 
and inhuman purpose could be accomplished. ||2 regu'ar recital, to the end of our story, and 


It was desirable to expose him at once toj,leave the reader to judge of the characters 


| 
the scorn and coatempt, and even punish- | that are brought to view. This much was 


{ 
“) 
_ 





i 


tn. 
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, ; ; , , 
necessary in ord yLIVe SOMe | 1 OF sve mon iin Masses sceming ali the time to tow. 
tained ~ - aa i 3 ) DG . es without 
principles ayn w Draswell aced in car- ,upoo our right and Jeft, without a 
fier dite : the se per nir1y ve tier JUGee! Ol. re? ' Cu ing in iront, and compelled 

ue : io i W tne devious Vi Ligs of tie stream, 
I have no dispusition to detain the . r ; 
, ' . With DUL LLEe proniuse of sou vetting away 
with a usiless accoint of a tedious day's. ey | . 4 
: irom ul Hill ma MOOMY PoaTtiTgSe AN rf neta 
ourney, except to state uter part o7 ! } , 
J = 4 ‘ ' | ta peared a.eau, and we ex ‘ected soon 
, . . wal , r Vy) 1 i] 1*) ’ ‘Ly ? ! 
was pussec over a rouvh roid ina new Te : 
I » be delivere roin our Wearlsome moves 
mountainous cowntry., io tue Upper pare ol a * , -% 
p : ; rl Se > lt appeareau ist on one side, 
Georgia, the sun had sei upon us, 


, und then, fora time, was 

! Rivwn Ridve. near te lie . , 
the oie Rid nea O iil reriaiiaa 0 ‘ ; ——_- , 
: Hid irom View, We had been some 


the Alleghanies, some ten miles from 
- ~~ ’ Is | , it ' iy to 
nlwe i) de Bia vik. , ir] ) ? t.4 ¥ 
i . ’ t Dil, \ } 1 rus 
conatry, tirowh wie? we were tray 
o ; 7 | i’ i Le ‘ eX inde 
' ’ ° : , 
had Hot long veel pirchas i from the i - 
i «{)- } | ; Vy alten il, 
“ne 3 i ow o «(of Daal iw? ~ 
ans, ANd Was Very mn narbted by th 
: Tr ro he ial XT | enr iy nt 
' . ’ } i/ > J «Lf - - } a i a ia bia vt) 
whites. Occasionally, we would pass some : , ’ 
; . ‘ Cc ’ . i ) a Moit 6 le ids { 
low dwelling constructed of rade mater als, , wre, he leads us to 
, 
which had been built by some bold adven- | 7" 
turous mountameer, nizhtothe Indian Verri- L found considerable difficulty in inducing 
tory. After we had travel some hour be- him to follow, and indeed, the iilasion was 
‘ ° af ae a ie ; 
yond nigtitelati, the mowuitAalis See ned to reat ¢ ito ave, Ih som ceeree, ap- 
» et Mae ve ly et . 
Grow tiiencer about US, ADU Hie Cense siinde pa } , Wild ive su roruy of rea- 
. . ? , . ; ' i 
ows of night te be more and more impene- son. Lis irnorant fears | got the bet. 
' 
' . : . ‘ 5 
trabie to vicw. such travel wearicd me ter of his 1 son fur once; it was, howe 
much, and | vrew dizzy wih watching the ever: ly the case, fora stouter heart ia 
relative position of the different stmmi‘s of time of real danger is seldom found. | begin 


mountiins, so as to vuide our course. At to} ve the reflection of the light upon 
lenzth, we came to a stream, the wilth of othe: cts, which a'so caught the eye of 
whieh we could not tel and the waters below, the ro, aud quieted his fears. The dis- 


roariny With sich rremen l MIs Violenes that ince ¢ ur Watery passage scemed to he 


we could bit s ippose We were on the verge |about an » length, and a very uncome- 


i i ; ' 

oj a precipice, Across tie stream it seen d {1 t rh] we it War, taking j ito CO sideration 
an imiceessible heicht. and ae 2 oP | ee ‘ i ; ; . iby 
an in iccessivp weizht., and Of) our! nedimte (‘the siow ss oT our pi e7ress, occasioned VY 


right, there was a high bank that jutted farliad p h of water which took our herses to 
out above ourheads. The thick atmosphere | th» saddle-skirt We, however, got svfe on 
prevented a view of the de pi vine on our |/shore where we were gr eted DY a rousing 
left, and the hollow murmurs of the waters! fire, and some fine broiled venison which the 
in that direction, warned as how ineffectual || careful precaution of Shanky had provi 
it would be to atiempt to puss in that way.) anticipation of our wa 


In thisdilemma, the vegro slid {rom his horse |) self was there and greeted us warmly; and, 


and handing me tis relist. paungead into the is Npistel of ce “OUIeS, dealt ou s treely 
stream: he terraced and inforrzed me |! hj a ee s a¢ he did his chat The 
: am, he soon returacd anc titormed mv is Venison steaks, as he d.d lis chat. ne 


that there was no way of passing but to||former, I :elisied with as much zest as I eve 
turn up tie stream which seemed to be shal-||er remember to have experienced with the 
low anil with a ood bottom. I then re- most dainty dishes. We shall not trouble the 
membered a portion of Shanky’s directions || reader with Shan y’s voluminous chat, al- 
which had before been forgotten. We ac-||:hough in it, there were many save observa. 


cordingly pushed into the stream, and turned || tions and conclus'ons, which might not be 


our horses heads upwards, and for a long || believed to come from one, who believes 


time was our slow motiou kept Up, the black y that the world was made for huntsmen and 
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fishermen. Yet there may be a stronger) 
. as - | 
reason for this belief, than even Shanky had | 


thougit of, in the history of the primitive 


times. 


That night I had the sweetest rest I ever 
remember to have enjoyed, and the morn. | 
ing found me completely refreshed, and anx- 
jous to proceed in the accomplishment of the 
object of our journey. Before the rays of 
the sun had gilded the tree-tops we had 


made several miles progress. 


And that was a beautiful morn; the long 


and refreshing rest that | had, gave a zest to 


my feclings and placed a glow upon every 
I looked. 


sun had a thousand reflectors of rainbow tints 


thing The rays of the morning 
in the pearly drops chat clung to the bare 
and numerous branches of the trees, a slight 
shower having passed along during the night, 
leaving sparkling evidences of its visit upon 
every bough. The mild winds of the South 
which were there prevailing, bearing in their 
breath odors, which betokened the coming 
of that 


Visit ** beauteous wanderer of the 


verdant brow,” prevented their being trans- 
formed to icicles; although the white gla- 
ciers were perceptible on the highest points 
of the Alleghanies. We were passing through 
deep gorges of mountains, and every step’s 
advance brought new and picturesque views 
to the eye. The huce mountain balks rising 
heaviiv, and powerfully grand on either side, 
with their bald summits, boldly looking up 
to the sky, yet often scathed by the light- 
nings of Heaven, and rendered bare by its 
storms. The whirlwinds had revelled around 
them, yet, their hoary heads brunted boldly 
the oft repeated attack of angry Molus. I 
had often stood, and looked from a distance 
upon the mountains which seemed only asa 
cloud upon the horizon, and struck by their 
appearance, merely as a distinct mark in the 
outline of vision; but never before felt the 
imposing reality, which is presented when 


at the base. You look up at the gigantic, 


heaveward strides of the huge masses which. | 


pile on pile pass far beyond the gossamer 
clouds, and threaten contact with the sky it- 
self. Buta truce to the wild appearances 


of nature, though in her sublimest mood. 
15 





| fore me, and around, had created. 
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The wild and dark passions which storm- 
rack the breast of man, at present, more 


commands our attention ; for scenes are now 


occurring with some of the characters of this 
relation which will ere long need recital. 


‘“‘ We shall soon see Charley's peak new, 
Cap’in.” 


The voice of Shanky aroused me from thy,q 
meditations which the sublime prospect be 
We 
pushed on, and in an hour’s hard travel was 
at its base. Shanky was sent up the moun- 
tain, accompanied by the negro, whose anx- 
iety to go, was matter of a moment’s surprise 
tome. They departed in search of the hut 
of the Indian, and I was left in charge of the 
horses during their absence. I had time to 
ponder over what had passed, and to calcu 
late somewhat as to the probable future. I 
had fears that we might be too late to pre- 
vent the mischief; it was clear, the circuit 
we had to perform, in order to obtain the 
imporiant services of Charley, was of much 
ereater distance, than that of Braswell, to 
find the habitation of his Indian accomplices, 
This 
was contemplated in the previous design, 
when made known to Shanky, which, in a 
degree, satisfied me that we should Be in 
time tu frustrate his plans. I thought of the 
occasion of this travel among the mountains 


who were to aid him in his purposes. 


and wild woods which were then lurking 
with danger, and of the sufferings of Frank 
Thurston, my noble, but unfortunate friend. 
I thought if ever there were one whom the 
poisoned arrow of early sorrow should pass, : 
it were he. Oue who had been tried in battles 
direst, bloody devastation, who could quietly 
look the raging whirlwind in the face, and 
calmly contemplate the mysterious and dread- 
ful phenomina of nature, even when the huge 
firm earth itself, would quiver from some un- 
known cause ; whose soul, with a daring self- 
possessed placidity, would bravely investigate 
its operation. But in the world of feeling, 
| of sentiment, of passion, under the soft mys- 
terious influences of love, he was a _ child, a 
plaything in the hands of the designing, im- 
portant to ward off the arts of deception.. 
| Honest and truc himself, he believed all oth-- 
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: ie | a9 ’ ' , . 
ers to be so; nor, could he ever unlearn this |; wood ; and, but too seldom, even where the 
great untruth. I thought of his sister, hei t of that ine is sO profuse] 
i J 
danger, the cause of this journey, the doubt- 
ful circumstances, which rested about row, ¢ ; ‘ uo pur 

_— . 5 = . - 1 1 ,f " ; 
prooabie rescue from !icnominous and brut ai eM rran 
treatment. And from whom ? Braswell, | pa » him 
respected man in society, the trusted of | Char it InStiga~ 
government; in whom many responsibiiti nat | led | , 

ip ; “ 
had been piaced by anumerous con 

| re - ! , : 
He; painted and dress« agintne garov ¢ » s 0 \ 
fen 
dian, was now executing his diabolical! Ly 
i 344 I { CS 

; SF » . oot arn lain ee} 
jeci. Ah! How many SINS are ialaal ' 1 rn 
of the poor Indian, for which, i! there be [- | ea 

? i ti Ve ° 
eous judgment, the renegade pale-lace will ' lent sub- 
have to suffer. e mo 

rTy | ’ 1 ‘ 7° Ny ’ , sc i ’ ‘ ’ ° '* , 

loowayeloh, or the {Indian Charley,’ as pia, L take it, this Injun knows 
he was known, was remarkable for his at- Whats what, and cantelithetruthas wellas any 

’ '* . ! ‘ — } * 1 } ’ ; ' _ 

tachment to the whites, and bearing a ay, aithough his body's covered with a 

* 7 i ’ —_ '* . . | a , ' } ‘4 x. , » 
high character for hones V, and integrity, Bis lLanahe s had no eddication to speak 
could but look upon him as an important iiless its what he’s learned among these 
alley to co-operate in our desion: speciale Vliet 5 1FOtM) natur itself, which ~ savs is 
ly as there was a strong probability that w h the best teacher after all, and its what 

] ] onde trot . Set : > | i ! tan “sry 17} ' t V Ih3 t | 
should have to penetrate some distance Into think too. Vil just ax him what he 

. . . ' +? . >. - 1) 7 ta 1 -" : - 
the interior of the Indian country. He was nks of Braswell. Well, Injan Charly, 
‘1 } Z } } } " ‘ a a ly - . A ey)? . 0 » 
well known to Shankyv, who had always uu think of the Agemt, Cok Bras- 
made him his companton in his hunting ex- 
peditions among the mountains, alot —tink ’im bad.” was the re. 
-_ rt} oul = = ‘ } — . — 
border. ithe negro who knew him well and, VY, bul expression Of his countenance 
> ,7 ' 1 _ } ' . 

as Lafterward i@arned, Was underconsidera L thousand times vetter his meanme 
obligations tothe **humane Chariey,” as ih | scant know! of the Engish 
frequently heard Frank Thurston call him. ( iin \nd mus ng fora 
when alluding, to his trip amo the wild, mo , he continued, 

’ ] ] ’ ‘ ~ ‘ 1?) I>; ‘ [> ? 
woods, and tnuuntains, ol the bine hidge. i man—no 00a- Cherokee— 
In this expedition the negro, and his iaiihial st ) —no 
dog, were his companions, and this will ex- . : to | nderstand the 

rs ? ’ , : : ’ ‘ , : 
plain the negro’s anxiety to meet him again.) [nd : ions of Brasw I told him 
— , | ‘ “na eh cr "Ve ‘yet ) 

I saw them approaching, and 1 hastened rvices I desired him to perform, 
to make acquaintance with my new auey. andhetrankivoffered them. But when Shanky 
Hlis appearance was of the most preposses- explained to him the whole affair as far 
sing kind; an honest and true heart was ‘as it \ necessary, Wiat Was my surprise 
plainly imaged in his countenance. There) on learning of the alarm among the settle 
was none of that sinister lurk of the eye, OF || ments OW. i that had iis orivin inthe 
distrustful scowl of the brow, but a frank |) fact, t aparty of Indians had carried off a 
open-hearted manner, that at once won your | femal Unon a close enquiry. L was satis- 


confideace and respect—respect, for before 
you stood one of those children of nature 
termed savages, nurtured in the wild woods, 


and taught only by nature, there was yet a 


flow of human kindness about his heart, ve- 
ry rarely seen among the children of the || whoop, and quietly seated himself down 


fied that it was none other than her we 

it to save from SUCi) a dj sta). | come 
manded immediate departure, and ditected 
7 


the Ludian to lead as fast as possible to their 


trail. He rot up and wave a long loud 


—~@ - 


-g- ———— 
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I directed the boy to prepare the 


again. 
horses immediately, the Indian shook his 
head. An answering whoop was heard nota 


great way off, and another Lodian was soon 
seen coming down the sides of the moun- 


tain. When he got near enough he was ad- 


dressed by Charley in a few short phrases of 


He nodded 


what he had heard, and took the 


his own language. assent to 
reins from 
the negro, and led the horses down the rav- 
ine that ran along at the base of the moun- 
I felt a little 


but 


tain. surprised at these move- 
ments, 


Shanky, satisfied me, and we were soon mo- 


ving swilily after the Indian, in search of 


our common enemy. 
The settlements along the border were all 


in alarm from the encroachment made by 


this party of Indians, as supposed, though 


without doing any other damage, save th 


carrving off a female. ‘The settlers were in 


arms and the peaceable Indians were fired 


upon W herever seen. They prepared to re - 


. 1 1 ' } 
venge their wi mes, thoucn it should cost 


them along and bloody war. Then came 
the preachings of that daring warrior of the 
west, whose star set in bloo! on the carnage 
field of Tippecanos ; slurring a fire in then 


veins that burned with unceasing hate until 


the stream, long af 


ler, Was opened Ly the 


sword, the bayonet, or the bullet of 


the alle 


aoe > | > 1 
conquering white man. But these are mat- 


ters of history, and need not repetition here. 


We will now 


the pursuing party Is making its way over 


introduce the reader, while 
hills and along ravines, to other charact 
and another scene. In a 1; ata - 
and another scene. na litte secluded va 
ley among the mountains, some distance in 
the interior of the Indian country, was situa- 


ted a small hut, so constructed as scarcely to 


meet the observation of the passer by. It 
was the cabin of Neuetooyah, and built by 


him in this secret hiding place 


. the better 


to carry on his robberies and movements 
Without subjecting himself to too close scru- 
le gf 

tiny from his own countrymen, and the dan- 


Hard by 
a stream was precipitated over the rocks 
with so 


ger of detection from the whites. 


much violence as to prevent any 


other sounds, near it, being heard. At the 


the “all wright Cap’in,” of 


' 
} 
| 


~ ' 
moon sits we 
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time alluded to, the Indian was sitting in 
company with two other of his compan- 
jons apparently engaged in interesting 
Tle 


tendant of their councils was freely passing 


cou- 
versation. pipe, the inseparable at- 
round, and after volumes of the smoke of 
the intoxicating weed had been discharged, a 
conversation was commenced to the follow- 
ing effect, by Nenetooyah, (or, as interpre- 
ted the bloody fellow.) 

* And what does my brother Wooalvka (or 
the waylayer) think of the councils of the 
white man, he pays well, and is a great man 
amony his tri e,”” 

A long silence intervened, before an an- 


swer was given, the pipe was withdrawn 


m his mouth, and he looked upon both of 
lis auditors with a scrutinizing eye, and then 
seemingly satisfied, passed it to another aud 
said, 

‘* Wooaluka will go, he hates a pale-face, 


will work for him for his money and 


hy: 
bur He 
Gre water. avainst his ’ ibe.” 
ire Water, against Dis own tribe. 
The other was likewise addressed, and 
manifested his willingness by a grant of ap- 
probation. Wooaluka was an Indian, on- 
ly surpassed, pernaps, by Nenetoovah, (or 
bloody Bill, as he was known alone the bor- 
der,) in murderous deeds, and robberies, 
e | ‘ 1 age laa . - = - > 
and was a fit accomplice in his dark designs. 
The other was a mere passive brute, noted 
only for his cruelty, without the sagacity pos: 
} } 1 . . 
sessed by the other two, to redeem him a jot 
from the 


brute creation : he could be moved 


ai 


bv the desire of gain, or the chance of using 


i . ! 
nis toMmMavaWK 


se DX 
i he 


on an unresisting fue. 

white man and his brother will meet 
is, rejoined Nenetooyah, ** when the young 
W here the 


trail crosses the river, the white man, and 


chind the mountains. 


i his brother will be, you will come.” 


Ile seemed satisfied with their assent and 
they separate !, but soon to mect again with 
‘Wplhen 
Braswell, and his accomplice Dowsell, on 


! ? . . i 
ihe banks of the riser. There the plan was 


3 ; 
;explained to them, and a surety for their re- 


ward given, 


They then proceeded into the 


settlements, and succeeded in taking off the 


female before alluded to, and creating an 


. * »| eT our - 
jaiarad Which was very unexpected to me, 





—— 
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and astounding to the inhabitants. ‘That fe- | 
male was Marian Thurston, torn from her 
father and mother, and far from home, too, 
where no hope of succor could ever revch 
her. The dwelling where her parents were, 
was situated some ten miles from the river. 
From stragglers we learned this, and some 
other minor facts which immediately decided 
our course, and in fact, soon brought us upon 
the trail of Braswell, and his accomplices. 
We paused a few moments for our faithful 
Toowayeloh’s examiuation of the signs along 
the trail. It was not along before I heard 
the significant, * Ugh!” and the exclamation, 
* Nenetooyah, the dog.” And in a short 
time, as we moved along the trail, he anoun- 
ced the number of the party, and the likeli- 
hood of our having asereve brush with them 
yet before the sun should reach the half-way 
point, between the zenith and the horizon. 
Our progress was rapid, as there was not 
much difficulty in finding the broad trai! 
which they seemed not to care to conceal, 
not apprehending pursuit, now that they 
had gone so far into the interior. 

“ The white man goes with the young In- 
dian to the cabin, of Nenetooyah,” spoke 
Toowayeloh, after a long silence, and close 
observation of the marks left on the trail, 
and the course observed by the marauding 
party. 
before coming to a small stream, he quietly 


He did not continue the trail long 


seated himself after slaking his thirst an»a- 
rently in no hurry to proceed, and beckoned 
to the rest of us to follow hisexample. Re- 
luctant of delay, I meutioned the necessity 
of immediate pursuit, after we had taken a 
few moments rest. 


“Take it cooly, Cap’in,” said Shanky. 
“]’d stake ole ntistiss here on that Injun 
knowin what he’s about, and that’s what I 
would’nt do on many people, I know, what 
thinks they know a heap more’ner he does. 
Dont you know he said that Braswell had 
gone to the cabin of Nenetooyah, and I'll 
warrant you we shall get there time enough 
to have a brush for the purty one, and see 
the devil himself, in human shape, before 


the sun gees behind the mountains. I say 


Cap’in, to my thinkin, ~cr’ll have the worst 


‘how, we shall likely have a scrape. 


push. 





—_ -_ -_— _—-_ 


customer, to deal with this evenin, seein ag 
It seems 


‘natural that Braswell and you would come 


together. As for Dowsell, wy, I’m his man, 
that’s all, and as to the matter of an Injun, 
wy, perhaps I shall have a spare ball, if one 
on ‘em should be in range after the first 
As for the bold hunter, there his 
game is that bloody red skin Nenetooyah. 
There are some old grudges to settle between 


em, and they'll be very apt tv have a settle. 


‘ment as the clerks say, when they meet. 


And Harry, ole boy, cordin to the bold hun. 
ter’s count, there are two Injuns left for 
your share, unless we get the start on ’em; 
what do you think, eh?” 

* Tink Vl do de bes I kin, sir.”’ 

* Well, that’s right, Harry, and soT think 
too. And, Cap’in, what do you think of my 
plan of attack, as the sojurs would call it?” 

** Very well, Shanky, I admire your taste, 
Only I think, that, if that 
good rifle of yours would make one Indian 


and judgment. 


the Jess, it would give poor Harry, here, a 
fairer chance. [am quite content with the 
share you have apportioned me.” 

Well, Cap’in, you are right, and I'll try 
my hand, at close quarters, with that sledge 
hammer of Dowsell’s. ‘Though I had thought 
But its no 


matter, so its done, and the purty girl will 


to do for him in a decenter way. 


be carried back to her parents, and Braswell 
to the Penitentiary, or to some place the 
other side of that, among his kin.” 


le then spoke to the Indian, in his own 


language, who urged for a time, the prolong- 
’ — 


ing of the attack until night, this was not for 


a moment allowed, and he acquiesed, and we 


The In- 


dian now advancing far ahead to prevent 


were soon again upon the march. 
‘surprise. Our course became more and 
‘more difficult, now crossing a ravine, and 
now swimming from rock to rock, along the 


After a 


precipitous sides of the mountains. 


‘half an hour’s toil of this kind, we found our- 
1 selves at the lower extremity of the little val- 
‘ley, in which was situated the cabin of 
i Nenetooyah. We here, remuined, until the 
\Indian accompanied by Shanky, proceeded 
|| to reconnoiter. They returned, and reported 
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that but two Indians were to be seen, who || loud enough to arouse the inmates of the 
were cooking by a fire about an hundred | lodge. We rushed forward to meet them, 
yards from the cabin. But it was evident,||}and rescue the female whose scream had 
from other signs, who were the inmates.|| but just then been heard. The two Indians 
From the location of the hut, it was supposed || met, and grappled with each other in deadly 
that there was no possible way of escape in) hate, and rolled over into the basin of water, 
the rear. By the assistance of Charley, we! at the bottom of the fall, before alluded to. 
were soon disguised, so as not to be known.) Shanky and Dowsell, had come together, 
This was necessary for several reasons. 1) and Braswell, after having fired his gun, fled 
was opposed to firing upon the Indians, who!) back into the cabin. 1 pursued him, but it 
were in view, though strongly urged, both 'was vacated. I called aloud to the name of 
by Charley and Shanky, as the only means}| Marian, but received no answer; I burst 
of securely effecting our purpose. I thought|| through the hinder part of the cabin, bat 
it too great a sacrifice, especially as [ could!| could perceive no kind of escape. I return. 
but look upon these men as the dupes to the || ed to the scene of conflict, Shanky and Dow- 
wily arts of Braswell. We had proceeded! sell were in deadly conflict, the knife of the 
within view of the Indians, the hut, and the || former had several times told upon the huge 
whole zrea of the ground of action, and with-| frame of Dowsell, but he vet maintained well 
in rifle shot of the party at the fire. I ex-| the struggle, being of much stouter frame, but 
amined it scrutinizingly, and was fora time) less skill than Shanky: a blow from the batt 
bewildered as to the course to pursue. Time! of my gun decided his fate. At the same 
was pressing, and how much might now be! time, a triumphant whoop from the lips of 
the sufferings of her I sought to liberate. I}; Toowayeloh was heard, and himself, seen 
turned to Shanky and the Indian, they were just emerging from the stream. 


looking in my face with the warmest intent, “Look, look, Cap’in, I told you he was 


the devil,” said Shanky, pointing to the 


precipice on the opposite side, where I be. 


to know my determination. I was on the 
point of directing them to fire upon the 
group, when touched atthe elbow. I looked 


held Braswell, with Marian on one arm, en- 
round upon Harry. 


| deavoring to make his way along the pre- 
“Mass Henry,” said he, “me _ will take | cepitous pathway: it was a daring act indeed. 
dem Lnjuns, if Charly’ll go wid me, widout!| He lookod down scornfully upon us, and by 
making any ‘larm.” | a significant motion of his hand, warned us, 
His confident manner prevented me from if we attempted to fire, of the fate of the fe- 
questioning him, and from my silent, but ap- male he bore along the dangerous rocks, 
proving look, he acted. He beckoned the!) ‘* We must fire upon ’im, Cap’in, or he 
Indian to follow, which he did. They soon), will escape atlast,” said Shanky, at the same 
buried themselves among the rocks, along) time elevating his gun. ‘Tue eye of Bras- 
the side of the mountain. We watched im-|| wel! caught the movement, and he held 
patiently fur their appearance, opposite the|) menacingly a knife over the breast of the fe- 
place where the Indians were. We did not||male. Just at that moment, I beheld the 
waitlong. Like the cautious approach of the || form of Harry, peering out close behind the 
cat, to its prey, did they proceed, for some || retreating Braswell; the kaife was still held 
distance, and then divide for the purpose of|| in a menacing posture, the rifle of Shanky 
surrounding the place occupied by the Indi- ] was again slowly elevated. 
ans, they both sprang forward together, and|| “1 will make him drop that knife Cap’in, 
hurled to the earth, each his man. The strug- ‘or I'll never again raise a rifle.’ The keen 
gle was short, and few bounds brought my-|| crack soon followed; the knife fell from his 
self and Shanky to their aid, and they were || hand, and the arm powerless athisside. The 
secured almost in the twinkling of aneve, | negro sprung forward and caught the falling 
The exclamation of surprise, however, was || form of Marian Thurston ! Braswell clung 
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to the rocks for some time, his strength 
seemed at length to give way, and he was 
precipitated into the water, an hundred feet 
[ had nearly lost my sight from the 


appalling dangers, and grew dis 


below. 
72V OWith 
watching the dangerous path which the ne- 


And 


thought that all hope of his escape, from tie 


cro had to retrace, when again I 


dangerous pathway was gone, by his sudden 
disappearance, in despair I was on the point 
of plunging into the stream, to give, if poss 
sible, some relief, but was restrained by the 
grasp of Shanky. 

* Hold, Cap’in, Harry will come back as 
he went; sec, see, there comes the ole boy 
with her in his arms now.” 

I looked, and saw him crossing the stream, 
just above the water-fall, and ina few mo- 
ments he laid the fainting form of Marian at 
my feet. By the application of water she 
soon recovered, and looked around upon the 
apparently strange faces, that greeted her 
At 


this moment the crack of a rifle was heard, 


awakening from danverso inminent, 


and I just then learned, that the Indians who 
had been tied in the onset, had made _ their 
escape, and were pursued by ‘Toowayeloh, 


whose rifle was just then heard, and whose 


triumphant whoop announced the success of 


h's shot. He soon returned, and quietly 
seating himself, commenced to clean his 
gun, preparatory to re-loading, and in other 
respects preparing himself as if for another 
encounter. 

**Cap’in,” said Shanky, “ there’ll be 
more work for us before this night’s passed, 
or I don’t know an Injun. Look at Charly 
yonder, don’t you vnderstand them move- 
ments ?” 

** No, | do not see much inthem, but the 
care of his weapons ; but speak to him and 
know what he thinks, and come and let me 
know in the cabin.” 

“*Surely, | know that voice,” said Mari- 
an, half raising herself trom her recumbeat 
posture. 

** And do you not know me,” said I, as- 
sisting her to rise, and leading her to the 
door of the cabin. She looked in my face 
doubtingly, and for the first time, I thought 
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ne 


‘of the paint, that we had used for disguise, 
principally to deceive Braswell. I thought 
‘it prudent in the event of his escape. It 
was all, however, soon explained, and con- 
‘once more restored in the bosom of 
the beautiful being we had so fortunately 


rescued, ‘The reader, must pardon here, 
although it interrupts the thread of the rela- 


tion, some description of her I had in charge. 


Marian Thurston, had reached the age of 
nineteen years. She was in many respects 
the counter part of her brother, with the 

feclings and sentiments, And having 
the tenderest sensibility, she had mingled 


The fire-side (to 


sane 


but little with the world. 
use a homely phrase, but a good one) vir- 
tues, were hers, and a brighter ornament of 
In 


person, she was of the middling height, and 


the domestic virtues | never knew. 
with a rounded and full form, not a sylph, 
but composed of genuine flesh and blood, of 
the fairest proportions. Here features were 
also full and rounded, with a mild clear blue 
eye, and a complexion, when unexcited, of 
a rather pale cast, wiih a tinge of thought, 
the traces of which are delicate, and are sel- 
dom seen in one of her sex so young. I 
thought her a flower of the tenderest growth, 
as much so as any that ever freshened and 
bloomed under the soft sky of the sunny 


south, A mild and beautiful one, “ born to 
blush unseen,” and | supposed, to wither 
with the first autumaal storm. With virtues 
of the tenderer kind, and reposing in her 
first 


poison 


own unsullicd purity ; Il feared the 


breath of misfortune’s tide would 
the very sap of existence, and leave but a 
drooping stem to support the frail flower, 


And 


blush that was wont in happier hours, to 


whose bloom was gone. the rosy 


brighten beneath the clear blue eye, would 
now be a pale and sickly shadow, leaving a 
painful and undefined sensation on the mind 


beholder. 


mishap, which had sprung up in her path- 


of the It was, indeed, an evil 
way, for the eyes of Braswell to fall on that 
beautiful form, and mark it a prey for grati- 


fication and revenge. 


| We had been for some moments inter- 
| changing questions and answers, in relation 
ping 
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to the front, with a word of caution, and di-| 
rection from Shanky. | 


“ Cap’in, the thievin dogs are arter us, we || 
must keep a sharp look out, and make no)| 


' acl Pega % 
noise, Or we may—there it is again, said he, | 


“so keep a look out, Cap’in, for the purty one, || 


and remember that we wil! dye by her, before | 
these rascals shall put their hands upon her. | 
She’s a brave gal, that she is.” With that, | 
he passed a litile way ahead, and we cautious. 
ly proceeded after him. 
Shanky paused about, but could not divine 

Our course was up a deep hol. | 


low, that scemed bounded on all sides by the 


the meaning. 


mountains, accept the entrance in Ww hich we 


were. We had not gone far, before the still- 
ness of the hour, was broken by the sharp re- 
sound of a rifle, I felt a nervous twitter, pass 
through the frame of her I was supporting 
along our rugged path. Al! this might be 
the herald of a scene too much for her resolute 
fortitude to bear. 

“Ts he not shot, whispered Marian.” 

I now discovered the reason of alarm. The 
form of Shankey had suddenly passed from 
from view as the sound of the gun was heard, 
and it appeared as if he had fallen. 1n a mo- 
ment he was again by our side with the Indi- 
an and negro. | 

“There is some hope yet Cap’in that we 
may escape without a brush, but if we do, you} 
inust get under cover of some of those rocks 
and leave us to fight itout. It aint the first 
time I’ve hada brush with ’em and if—”a volly 


of rifles puta stop to his speech, the form of 
the Indian passed into the bushes like the nois- 
less gliding of a serpent, and that of Shanky 
soon followed. Another and another crack | 
followed, the balls of each passing near and 
sticking into the trees or glancing from the|| 
rocks above our heads. 


| 


In a few moments || 
I found a secure place of retreat from these} 
leaden messengers, and taking my station in } 
front, with straining eye, endeavored to} 
peer into the darkness to discover if pos.| 
sible our enemy. Another flash and report| 
the ball came near, my own rifle was leveled | 
at the spot, but was checked by the simulta | 
neous discharge from another quarter, [ heard | 
a groan, and the rush, and tlie bitter exclama- | 


tion of men in strife and the heavy plunge, and | 


| 
i} 


(low now,” 


. . spo | . a! 
|prepariung to rescue the female, 


‘then the shout of ‘Toowayeloh rising high 
jaboveall, and then the caase quick after move- 
ing in the dirrection where | stood, 

* Look out Cap’in” shouted Shanky, “let 
l hin heaven eniute aede nenere.” 
ibim have a saidie as 1s passe De 


The Lined 


irock, his dusky form scarce distinguishable, 


an bounded forward from rock to 


{le was hotly pursued by the three but his 


} . } ’ “ae . 
dariog leaps left them fare behind. 


|| “Shoot, Cap’in, shoot, or the devil will es- 
I heard the voice, |} 


My gun was raised, and steadily fixed upon 
the Indian, who paused a moment, to gather 
strength for a farther bound, that moment was 
fatal, he sprang forward, and fell with a heavy 
sound, into the chasm beneath. 

“ Hurah, Cap’in, | think he’s got it now, I 


; ‘ 


he’ll not find it like fallin in the water. 


wuess 
If he ever gets out of that ar hole, he’ll be the 
! > 
UCVili Sure enough. 
7) Vy ] , © Q! 1 ’ 9 
Who do you mean Ovuanky. 

“ Wy, Braswell, tobesure, who but the old 
imp himself, would have escaped from that 
plunge into the water, and with a broken arm 
to boot. But 1 rather think, Cap’in, you fix- 
ed him this time. So less be a movin; I’d 
rather meet twenty Injuns, than meet that man, 
dead or al ve.” 

* You must be mistaken for once, Shanky, 
about that being Braswell, it is next to impos- 
at hel ” 
sible. 

“ Very likely, tis next Cap’in, but its so, 
as Charley and Harry, both will say. What 
say you Charley a 


«* The man that carried off the young maid. 


en, and to-day fell in the water, is in the hol. 


Said the Indian leading the way 


for the march. 


“ And Harry, ole boy, we must have your 
say too, what do you think.” 

« Tink, it war Mr. Braswell, sir.” 

We commenced our journey again, and 
pursued our course for several miles, without 
further interruption. ‘The early dawn, found 


Our 


horses were ready, and we prepared to depart 


us again at the base of Charley’s peak. 


for the settlements, accompanied by Charley 
und Shankey. We found the settlers making 
active preparations for defence, and a party 
who had 


been carried off, at whose head, was the father 
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a 


of Marian Thurston. We shall not attempt || prefered to remain, and “take a tramp or 
to describe the joy at the meeting of father ||two, with Charley, among the mountains,” as 
and daughter. ‘The settlers were appeased || he expressed it. But promised soon, to pay 
with the account we gave them, and for the ||me a visit. With the Indian, I left my rifle, 
present, gave up their contemplated inroad, in- ||as a reward for his services, he would accept 
to the [udian country. They were warned, || nothing else. We parted with promises of re. 
however, to be on their guard. Marian was||membhrance. A hard thirteen hours ride, 
escorted now by this little troop, to the place || brought myself and servant, again to the bed- 
from wheace she had been torn. Sianky '/side of Frank ‘Thurston. 








THE HAND OF DEATH. 


a ra r | 
te grave is not deep ; it is the shining tread of an clement weather. Crowd followed crowd, and 
ange that seeks us.’ 
it mingled with the moving throng, and with 
Ir sometimes occurs, that the most loved | difficulty, obtained a seat. The Church was 


and cherished of this fair creation, in the prime |filled to overflowing, yet a deep silence soon 


and buoyant prospect of happiness and use. | pervaded the whole assembly. I looked 
fulness, are cut off from their fair promise, | jaround upon the faces within my view, and 
and are followed by the mourners to the grave. ||upon the miuister ; all seemed to hold deep 

When the loved, and young, and beautiful, ‘communion with their own thoughts. It was 
of earth die, who can restrain the tear of sym- ||a solemn silence. Presently a slight stir turi- 
pathy; not for the departed, but for those be- |;ed many eyes toward the door, | beheld a cof- 
reft. Perhaps a father of his first born son, | fin—it was borne along the aisle and placed in 


whose bloom of youth was just ripening into||front of the pulpit—and the mourners were 


manhood, with promise fuir for earthly useful- there too. The preacher rese, and his voice 
seemed relief to the thinking crowd. They 
looked in his face and listened to his words 
whom nature, in her bounteous treasure, has|;with a powerfully increasing interest. He 
made lovely to all—just in the bud and blossom ||spoke calmly, but eloquently. His scriptural 
of loveliness, to be crushed by the withering |) basis for remark was the parable of the Vir- 
grasp of deatli, who, with ruthless hand, tears || gins—“ and five of them were foolish and five 
from the parent stem its cherished flower.—||were wise; and they that were foolish took 
These are things to make humanity weep. |/no oil in their lamps.” The application was 
dut there is another which touches yet deeper || forcible, and appeared to be so felt by iis au- 
the sensibilities ; which creates a general sor- || dience ; their countenances could not be mis- 
row ; making the tear to start in the eye of the ‘taken. There was no scoffer there—no care- 
stranger or casual listener, and in which a less whisperer—no nod and smile from boon 
whole community deeply and feelingly sym. companions, who regard not the decenvies and 
pathizes. ‘observancies of Church regulations, He 

It has not been long since I witnessed such || spoke of the corpse below—she was a daugh- 
an one. The slow solemn tolling of the||ter: all a fond father’s heart could wish—she 
Church bell, early on a Sabbath morning, fell ‘had long been his comfort, and having the care 
upon my ear with a heavy and ominous sound, of his household, in a great measure, healed 


ness. Perhaps a motier of her only daugh. 


} 


| 
| 


ter,—the fairest specimen of earth’s beauty, | 


warning me that the shaft of death had found || ‘up the wound a former loss had created. He 





a victim. I walked to my window and look- |! addressed the father in language of consola- 
ed out upon the street. [saw crowds of peo-'| tion—his daughter was a Christian! and had 
ple moving on in the direction of the Chureh, | been called away by the Father of Mercies, 
for his own immutable purposes. She was a 


the falling rain or other inconveniences of in-| WIFE, a young wife! who, buta few months 
16 


along the wet muddy pavements, regardless of | 
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Well 


might the preacher exclaim, “earth has no 


before, had plighted her vows of love. 


balin, and philosophy no consolation,” for the | 
bereaved husband—well might he pause in his 
language of comfort to him, of all bereft, the 
most. His own feelings of commyseration for, 
and sympathy with, the sufferer, overpowered 
his utterance—tears took the place of words, 
and was answered by every eye within those 
And the tears of the stranger fell too, 
friend 


Her virtues an 


walls. 


freely with the commiserat and 


ing 


mourning relation. qualities 
of heart commanded the admiration and re 


spect ofall. Aye! she was a being for all to 


love, and whom all did honor. She has passed 
awav as the stricken flower,.but her memory 
is enshrined in the hearts of hundreds; and 


her spirit has returned to God, who gave it, 


RANDOM 





The eloquent warnings of the preacher seem. 
ed to strike deep into the hearts of his hearers. 
Never have | before witnessed such a sponta. 
neous flow of sympathetic tears—it was manly 
then to weep—there were no stony hearts 
there—all were melted and touched by afflic. 
Well may 


the tencderest sensibilities of our nature meit 


tion so unexpected and appalling. 


before such a picture—its colurings had the 
shadow of death upon them, and in his most 


ppalling garb, he bad taken from the earth 
one of its brightest ornaments, and never had 


seemed so insatiate as now. But, we should 


+ 


not forget that death had a conqueror, and 
through that couqueror, this fair and faded 
flower will spring up again in perennial beau. 
ty and loveliness, never again to be stricken, 


THE STRANGER, 


THOUGHTS. 


«“ Happiness is a scrious thing’’—quiel, se- 
T P 
ic 


mirth of fools is noisy, and betokens the ab- 


date—similes often, but never laughs. 


sence of thougiit, tle departure of reason, and 
loses the dignity of human nature in the antic 
gestures of the bufluon. A wise man arms 
himself with cireumspection, even in the midst 
rationally calculates the 
L: 


lis 


of his enjoyments ; 
chinges of life; is temperate in delight, 
and patient under loss; receives with grati- 
tude, and surrenders without murmuring.— 
The giddy, without forecast of the future, are 
prodigal of what seems in the delirium of their 
gratification, to be abundant; and in their 
eagerness to enjoy break the vessel that holds 
their treasure. ‘The song of the feast is suc- 
ceeded by the wail of want and the bilarity of 
companionship by the silence of solitude. 
Extravagant gayety, exuberant spirits, do 
not accord with that composure of heart that 
inward rest which is the essential element of 


happiness. Excitement and agitation belong 


to the passions, that are either in the heat of 


the chase or the revel of indulgence ; the en- 
emies of peace. 
search the world’s flowery haunts and return 


laden with honeyed sweetness, and amid the 


luxuries of our board, merriment may wake 


| wreck in t 


Our winged wishes may! 


every jovous pulse, but when the fever of de- 
sire Is over, and sense regains its sway, and 
tue mind comes home and broo Is over its SOr- 


row 


Sa DL) 


ithe world seems clothed in melan- 


, — " » ot , 
cCholy weeds—and the present Is all ad vVacane 


' . , 
cy aud a biank—and Ho fairy hope hiumes tne 


future—then the exhaustion, the languor, the 


Y 


. aa ‘ , ? 
insufierable culm leaves oo alternative but to 


nurry into the rapids of life, and hazard a 

he hope of relief. 

Happiness is regular atful | 
uppiwess is regular, not fitful, composed 


not restiess—has motion, without excitement— 


[thought, without anxiety—appetite, without 


| mot bidness—employ ment, without futigue,and 
order without monotony. 

The heart, long agitated, tossed with doubt, 
discouraged by difficulty—now faint and sick 


Ly +¢ nat has tt | ] 
with its ardent thirstings, and then elated and 


bouyant with its swelling emotions—. when once 
| the desired good comes into possession, sinks 
} 


down to rest; the fears that stood like watch. 


| fui sentinels round a beleagured city, ever rea- 
= ane : 
|dy 10 so ind the alarm, when the danger is 


past retire from the posts, and seek the repose 


which security allows, and the hopes that flut- 


itered with apprehension when the clouds grew 


}dark, or caroled joyously when the sun.light 


{ 
> 


| courted song, cease from every note and perch 


about the home they cherish, as birds of the 
the air seck a resting place at the “close of 
dewy eve.” 

In reference to happiness, there is no one 
word which so fully conveys our idea as, REST. 
It is not the phrensy of sudden joy, nor yet 
the sluggishness of insensibilitv ; but passion 
subdued, fear lulled, care banished, and, in the 
quietude of the soul, reason’s softest whisper 


, | , . ’ 
heard, approved, adopted. It is uot the morn- 


ing’s splendor, nor the noon’s fervor, 
but the twilight hour, when a holy hush comes 
upon the passion’s waters, and the heart, at 
euse i its possessions, looks calmly round, 
counts its treasures, contemplates its enjoy- 
ments, not with ostentatious pride, but with 


grateful contentment. 


A MORNING 
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1) 2 , . . . 
‘| ‘That constitution of mind which demands 


perpetual stimulants to save it from the guilt 


_of suicide ; which forever preys upon itself 


WITH THE 


unless wrought up to rapture or to agony ; 
which, impatient and feverish, is never cool 
unless fanned by the wing of a hurricane,-or 
mantied in the vapors of which the storm is 
borne, is unfriendly to that sobr.ety of spirit, 
that must be native or acquired before peace 
‘vill become a dweller in the bosom’s sanctu- 
ary. Ile who pines because he is not always 
in ecstacies will live, ike Tantalus, athirst with 
the waters of a river laving lis very lip and 


die at last, not from repletion, but thirst, 


IMLAC, 


NEWSPAPERS. 


Arter we had gotten through our morn. | 


ing’s fare of dalies, tri-weeklies and hebdom. 
dals, we felt very much like exclaiming, after 
the manner of the renowned Sanuche Panza, 
that most inimitable squire of the redoubtable 
Kuight of La Mancha, “A | 


the man who first invented” newspapers.— 


essing rest upon 


They swarm around your arm.chair, cheering 


t 
\¢ 


the heart, warming it, making tts pulsat ons to 
bound merrily at every new scene presented to 
the mind’s-eye among the doings of the great 
world. Like the enchanter’s carpet, you place 
your eyes upon one and you see the events 
that are passing in that portion of the world, 
as “a map of busy life” spread out before you. 
But it is not only because they supply us with 


accounts of what is going on in the world that 


they are valuable ; far from it: we not unfre- | 


quently find valuable geins, both of prose and 
poetry. Like the jewels of different hue which 


encompass the richer and larger diamond, are 


these precious littig wems to the elaborate and || 


more valuable current literature of the coun. 


. sd . , ‘ . | 
try, eminations pure from feeling, bright spark- | 


lings from passion and emotion. 
they pass away, and yet how many deserve 
an abiding home in the enduring records of a 
sautiryis lidereture. We have here ai 

country s literature. e have here introdu- 


ced some extracts from the newspapers, upon 


How quick | 


| some of his remarks and bx st selections. 


which our attention has paused for a moment 
longer than usuai--some for one purpose, some 
for another: they will, perhaps, explain them. 
selves. And, this custom we shall, occasion. 
ally, keep up; for, apart from the news, we not 
unfrequentiy find many things that deserve a 
more lasting record ; provided, you, Messrs. 
Editors, manifest a willingness to see my ran- 
We 
should not have attempted this, but that we 


dom collections, and quaint remarks. 


know you have a heavy task before you, re- 
ceiving, as you do, so little aid from your cone 
tributors. The generous reader will pardon, 
no doubt.* 

The first piece that we shali offer, we give 
the language of the editor for its introduction : 


“TAs a good piece of Poetry is never the worse for 
being wld, we publish the foll. wing which is now going 
the rounds of the papers, asa fresh article from the New 
York Evening Post. It certainly is making at ‘east its 
third tour through the Newspapers.] 

MAN. 
“The human mind—that lofty thing! 
The palace and the throne 
Where reason sits, a sceptered king, 
And breathes his judgment tone, 





*The writer will have to pardon us for leaving out 
Coming at 
the late date they have, there is not room to give the 


whole.—Ebs. 
+ 
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O! who, with silent steps shall trace 
The burdors of that haunted place, 
Nor in his weakness own 
That mistery and marvel bind 
That lofty thing—the human mind. 


“The human heart—that restless thing ! 
The tempter and the tried ; 
The jvyous, yet the suffering— 
The source of pain and pride; 
The gorgeous throng—the desolate ; 
The seat of love, the lair of hate, 
Self-scuny, and self-denied ! 
Yet do we bless thee as thou art, 
Thou restless thing—the human heart! 


“The human soul—that startling thing! 
Mysterious and sublime ! 
The angel sleeping on the wing, 
Worn by the scoffs of time— 
The beautiful, the veiled, the bound, 
The earth euslaved, the glory crowned, 
The stricken in its prime! 
From heaven in tears to earth it stole, 
The startling thing—the human soul! 


“ And this is man—O! ask of him, 

The gifted and forgiven— 
While o’er his vision, dear and dim, 

The wrecks of time are driven ; 
If pride or passion in their power, 

Can chain the tide or charm the hour, 
Or stand in place of heaven! 

He bends the brow, he bows the knee— 
‘Creator! Father! none but thee!’” 


Here, again, is something which makes a 
strong appeal to our sympathies. How inany 
in the world who have experienced, are now 
experiencing the hard fate of the “ poor wan- 
derer below.” Although “ charity beginneth 
at home,” forget not that it also often goeth 
abroad. The following is from that excellent 
paper, the ‘Southern Churchman” : 


“Mr. S., of a noble Irish family but without relatives 
in this country, was formerly a student at the 
Theological Seminary, and subsequently rector of —— 
parish, in . where for a time he possessed a high 
degree of popularity asa preacher, but his reason from 
causes inexplicable, having lost its balance, it became 
expedient to displace him from the ministry. Some 
time after this event, he made a visit to his Theological 
Alma Mater, where no provision being made for the 
support of such persons,* it was necessary for him to 
leave, shortly after which the following lines, supposed 
to have been written by him, were found in the letter- 
box of the institution. They have been copied from 
the paper in which they at first appeared, and are ac- 
companied with a few thoughts on the present inade- 











* Our Theological Seminaries were, of course, never 
designed to be hospitals for the insane. Liberai pro- 
vision has been made elsewhere for such truly unfor- 
tunate individuals.— Editor. 





quate support of the clergy, which if possessing suffi- 
cient poetical merit are at your service to publish in the 
Southern Churchman. 


‘You bid me go . . . and from these sacred walls, 
Where oft my voice hath raised the notes of prayer, 
When melody resounded through those halls, 
Swelling with cadence sweet, then sinking on the air. 
| And sure they told me that my prayers were sweet, 
And rich, and strong, as is the language of the soul. 
| And they were so; for I did feel the heat, 
toed deep, exhaustless things beyond control, 
| When prayer was on my lip, and sin was on my soul. 
| But now 1 feel a change. . . And such achange! 
|Oh! how the mind is sickened by the gloom 
| Of spectret houghts, words, feelings, deep and strong,— 
| And shattered images of by-gone things, 
, And wrecks of things that were ; now al! confused, 
| And mingled ’midst the eddies of the soul; ... . 
\I know no: how Iam... nor what I say: 
| Only upon some hidden rock I’ve struck, 
And striking, split—now scattered about— 
Sume here,—some there,—confused and drifting thus, 
I am,—methinks, . . . 1 know not what. 
Ah me! my helm is gone... . . 
'And must | leave thee, oh my home! 
I wished to wander for a day amidst 
| Those hallowed groves, and then and there to die. 
I will not curse ye; .. . no;. 
| Cannot curse. 
The wanderrer says farewell : 





. the broken spirit 


The solemn hymn, the prayer, 
The grace, the tolling bell, 
The meal that he would share, 
Toall—he bids farewell. 
Your spire may stand against the northern blast, 
Your firmly founded walls, the storms outlast : 
Bu: me, a cold and chilling wind has caught, 
And tempests howling wildly, in and out. . . 
J go to seek the mercies of a cold, unfeeling word.” 


| Go forth, poor wanderer, leave these sacred walls : 

| And when the light of reason breaks upon their soul, 
_ And judgment re-ascends her throne ; when ’midst 

| The dark, confused, chavtic visions of the past, 

| Thou think’s on what thou wast, forget these scenes 
| Nor let these oft-trod paths, these hallowed halls, 

| These oft-frequented haunts of prayer, have place 
Amongst thy thoughts, which cling so fondly round 
|This consecrated spot. Forget the shrine, 

| Where thou didst lift the soulin prayer to God : 

| When from the deep, dark springs of human guilt, 

| Where sunk in fear and woe, thou saw’st thy sin, 

| Thou liftedst up to Heaven the impassioned voice, 

And calledst out for help, with words so strong, 

That we did burn with shame for sin, and love 

To Him, whose mercy pardons sinners. 


Forget the bell, 
Which oft did call us to our social board ; 
Where minds unbent, and hearts that swelled with glee 
And voices, mingled in confused debate, 
And free, frank friendship, joined with christian love, 
To greet, as brethren, all who there found place. 
Forget the rooms, 
Whose shelves, are stored with intellectual food, 
With gems, retrieved from mouldered caskets, 
With books, the legacies of earth's great sons, 
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Who, miser like, heaped up their hoarded wealth, 
Then made us all their heirs. 


I know thy heart 
Yearns over that forbidden spot, where thou 
Wouldst spend the joyless remnant of thy days. 
Go forth, poor wanderer, for thou mayst not stay 
Where man makes no provisions for thy wants. 
Awhile thou baskedst in that changing sun, 
And public favor shown upon thy path. 
But now a cloud hangs o’er thy way ; and none 
So poor that he will take thee in. 


*Tis often thus: 
When man has served his turn ; and age, or ills, 
Misfortune, or disease have wrecked his mind, 
He is laid by,—and turned upon the world. 


I knew a youth, 
Whose mind was bent upon the holy calling. 
Oft had he prayed, and oft with anxious care 
Sought means to meet th’ expenses of the way, 
Which leads, by devious course of college life, 
And other studious paths, that train the mind, 
To ministerial labor. Nor sought in vain. 
At last, some brethren, with most fair intent, 
In social order joined, gave him support: 
But lest he should be free from care, and thus 
Become improvident, they stinted him : 
Then bade him seek more aid from relatives. 
Poor boy !—his friends were rich, and being warm, 
They thought all others like themselves. 
With many cares, and many sorrows too, 
He trod the paths of science: and though oft 
Oppressed with want, and trampled on by pride, 
The anxious thought, distracted from his book, 
Would seek to penetiate the gloom. and learn 
What new supplies would meet his future need ; 
Yet did he reach the long-desired goal, 
And entered on the ministerial work. 
Long did he serve ; and faithful to the last, 
He sought the good of others. But at length, 
Enfeebled by his age, he left his work ; 
Awhile he lingered here in want,—then died ; 
But left a wife, and orphans, who did mourn 
Not for his absence,—but their sad, sad lot. 
He wrought for others. They ne'er thought of him. 
A meagre and penurious support 
They gave through life: but while they often thought, 
And often plann’d, to leave their own in wealth, 
And pomp, their minister must trust in Him 
Who is the raven’s God,—the sparrow’s Friend. 
Oh Avarice ! hide not thy miscreated front 
Behind a christian mask. 


Davin.” 


But here is something which enchains the 
atteution. It brings to my mind a train of very 
serious thought, tinged with a pleasing melan. 
cholly, yet an anxious doubt about the future 
destiny of ourcountry. We know not wheth- 
er the seal placed upon the tomb of the last 
warrior of the Revolution will be as a seal and 
surety of continued freedom to millions yet 


unborn, or as a signal of the departure of that 





| pure primitive spirit of liberty which charac. 
\terized our fore-fathers. Here it is, it is from 
ithe * New-York Whig’: 


“ How soon the doors of the tomb are to close upon 
\the LAsT SOLDIER OF THE Revo.uTion! How soon is 
|to fall the curtain of separation between the generation 
of heroic spirits who achieved our independence, and 
|the generation to whom is entrusted the high destiny 
of its preservation. Almost every mail brings us ac- 
| counts of the decease of revolutionary soldiers. A Penn- 
'sylvania paper mentions the death of Captain David 
| Davidson, in his 88th year, at Lost Creek Valley, Juia- 
|ta County. He died on the night of the 25th Decein- 
‘ber. Sixty-three years ago, on the 25th December, he 

crossed with his brethren in arms the river Delaware, 

to aid, for the first time, to fight the battle at Trenton. 
He was a soldier, in the full sense of the word, and 
was in various battles, such as Trenton, Princeton, 
Brandywine, Stony Puint, Germantown, Monmouth, 
Greenspring and Yorktown; and it was not until the 
conclusion of the war. that he exchanged the sword for 
| the ploughshare, and the spear for the pruning-hook, 
| with an honorable wound, and without being contami- 
nated with the vices so contagious in camp.” 


| 0. 
as 

| “To correct public taste, (regarding painting) we 
| know, is a difficult task ; but to lead it, is more practi- 
‘cable; and on the part of the artists and the public 
press, imperative. The system of puffing, so prevalent 
among us, should be discountenanced at once. It 
should be understood that no individual, no matter 
how splendid his genius, can produce works truly 


great, without years of intense labor and study. In 
the language of Sir Joshua Reynolds, it should be un- 





|| derstood that the life of man is too short to enable any 


one to arrive at perfection, and that nothing but con- 
stant practice, great experience, and a powerful mind, 
can earn an enduring reputation. When the public 
once understand this, their decision will be more tardy, 
but more permanent. And so many young aspirants 
will not appear before us, to pass away like a meteor, 
leaving noteven a trace of their existence behind 
| them.” 





“ PARTICIPATION in scenes of popular emotion has a 
‘natural tendency to warp conscience and overcome 
charity. Now, conscience and charity (or love) are 
the very essence of woman's beautiful influence ; there- 
fore every thing tending to blunt the one, and sour the 
|other, is sedulously to be avoided by her. It is of the 
utmost importance to men, to feel, in consulting a wife, 
|a mother, or a sister, that they are appealing from their 
| passions and prejudices, and not to them, as embordi- 
ed in a second self. Nothing tends to give opinions 
such weight as the certainty that the utterer of them 
is free from all petty or personal motives. The benefi- 
cial influence of woman is nullified if once her motives, 
or her personal character, comes to be the subject of 
attack ; and this fact alone ought to induce her patient- 
ly to acquiesce in the plan of seclusion from public af,. 
| fairs.” 
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